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This handbook is a response to the information problems that may arise m the 
planning of a Head Start program. It is especially designed for use in San Mateo 
County. California. It purports to bring together an explanation of the requirements for 
Head Start programs and suggests how these requirements might best be met with 
the resources available. Part one of the handbook provides information concerning 
the requirements of the Office of Economic Opportunity for the conduct of Head Start 
programs and a review of some of the activities carried on in behalf of the 1966 
summer program in San Mateo County. Part one is subdivided into five chapters : (1) 
Introduction, (2) Administration, (3) The People of the Program,.(4) Other Aspects of 
Head Start, and (5) Parent Participation. Part two presents the background and 
results of the comparative and evaluational studies of the overall San Mateo County 
Head Start program. Several different theories of preschool education were 
experimented with during the program. The evaluation tells about the gams of the 
program. Part two is divided into three chapters: (6) Evaluation Measures, (7) 
Evaluation, and (8) Comparative Study. Appendix A provides a bibliography of 
preschool education; Appendix B.some sample forms used to collect information on the 
Head Start children; and Appendix C.some additional statistical tables. (WD) 
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PREFACE 



ABOUT THIS HANDBOOK 

Early in the planning phase for San Mateo County's Head Start 
programs for 1966, it was realized that in the past, and for many 
reasons, the planning of programs has taken place under a great deal 
of pressure for time* Additionally, those often involved in the 
planning have not had immediate experience in the preparation of such 
programs or in dealings with the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

While no certain remedy for this situation is entirely obvious, it 
was felt that some of the planning might be facilitated, and the dis- 
continuity from year to year reduced, by providing a concise reference 
source which would bring together an explanation of the requirements 
for the program and suggestions of how they might best be met within 
the resources available within this county. 

Toward this end, Part One of this handbook provides information 
concerning the requirements of the Office of Economic Opportunity for 
the conduct of Head Start programs accompanied by a review of some of 
the things done during thi,s summer. The information provided comes 
from a large number of varied sources. Information helpful along 
these lines was solicited from virtually everyone concerned with the 
1966 Head Start programs. This information was furnished either in 
writing or through the many conversations that the authors have had 
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with the directors , teachers and aides in the program. Information 
was sought through home interviews with a sampling of the parents of 
children enrolled in the summer Head Starts and from chats with 
parents at evening meetings or while they were helping or observing in 
the classrooms. The staff of the Human Resources Commission, 0. E. 0. 
officials and consultants, and interested bystanders all proved helpful. 

A number of Office of Economic Opportunity publications were 
used to seek out the scope of the requirements and ideals held for Head 
Start in official circles. 

The topics treated are not all-inclusive, but they are considered 
of major concern. They are the ones which should be given careful con- 
sideration during the advanced planning stages of future projects. 

Each topic has been treated in a similar manner. The general require- 
ments of the program are set forth in a brief manner, followed by a ] 

synthesized version of the information received from the above mentioned 
sources in a manner that is hoped will prove of value for those involved 
in Head Start in the future. 

While at times the material presented is repetitive of that in 
other sources, the primary purpose was to bring the pertinent infor- 
mation together in a single, readily available publication which was 

\ 

geared specifically to the local needs and resources of the county. 

Part Two endeavors to place the outcomes of this year’s programs 
in an objective perspective. The background and results of the com- 
parative and evaluative studies are presented. The comparative study 
seeks to get at the differential effects of three types of programs 













based on slightly different theories of preschool education. The 
observed differences between the programs are drawn and group differences 
in the children are studied along a number of measures. The results as 
presented are statistical in nature and the inferences dra*m are 
restricted to only those demanded by the data. The reader will un- 
doubtedly feel the personal necessity of drawing his own conclusions 
in light of his own theoretical and experiential background. 

The evaluative study provides a reasonably objective means of 
viewing the gains of the summer Head Start. The data are presented in 
such a way that they may be made meaningful to the individual programs 
involved with a minimum cf extrapolation and interpretation. 

Appendix A provides a bibliography of preschool literature. It 
is not to be taken as either comprehensive or exhaustive. The field 
of preschool education has been one of the most prolific in educational 
circles, and yet, it is one where there is much room for the "last word" 
to be said. The articles included are meant only to be helpful to those 
interested in the field of preschool education with emphasis on the 
disadvantaged child. No attempt has been made to include a reference 
list of materials and books suitable to the preschool age group child. 

The authors would like to express their appreciation to the many 
people whose cooperation has made this work possible. The forebearance 
of the teachers and program directors was exceptional. The prompt co- 
operation in filling out the many forms and questionnaires, the ready 
accessibility and patience shown by all, has been outstanding. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1.1 WHY HEAD START ? 

Children living in poverty are subject to serious risks to their 
health, education, and welfare. Poverty has its impact upon a child 
from the time of conception. During the preschool years the toll 
becomes more apparent . Care of health is usually inadequate, im- 
munizations are non-existent or incomplete, and severe medical problems 
may go uncorrected, thus handicapping the child when he enters school. 

In addition to physical problems, children of the poor often show 
learning and adjustment difficulties as they approach school age. 
Because their experiences have been limited, they are often handicapped 
in their ability to communicate verbally. They may be lacking in 
knowledge of the world about them. Often they have had little op- 
portunity to learn and to enjoy art, music, or even constructive play. 
They may see people outside the family as strange and threatening and 
have no idea of how to get along with other children of their own age. 
By the time they reach school age, repeated failures may have caused a 
lack of confidence and a loss of their sense of personal worth and im- 
portance. Motivation for learning may be severely limited leaving 
a behavior pattern characterized by defensive resistance. 






The Federal Government, through the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
has made a national commitment to help the poor of this nation to help 
themselves. Many of the problems of poverty take root when a young 
child finds himself handicapped in healthy growth; learning, succeeding, 
asking questions and finding answers, meeting and seeing different 
people, and in articulating his feelings. Head Start can be a vital 
component of a broad community action effort to attack the roots and 
sources of the problem of poverty. 
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1.2 HEAD START 1966 



During the summer of 1966 seven Head Start programs were 
functioning in San Mateo on a five day a week basis. Each program 
operated for a minimum of 120 classroom hours .* A total of 18 class- 
rooms for 296 children was involved. The Human Resources Commission 
of San Mateo County served as the Community Action Agency (grantee), 
and seven public or non-profit private organizations served as the 
"delegate agencies ." The grantee forwards the applications for Head 
Start programs and holds overall responsibility for their functioning. 

The delegate agencies are responsible for the functioning of all aspects 
of their local programs in accordance with Office of Economic Opportunity 
guide lines. 

The Human Resources Commission provided liason between the regional 
office of 0E0 and the delegate agencies. The regional office of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity with jurisdiction over this area is 
located at 100 McAllister Street, San Francisco. Tel: 556-0400. The 

delegate agencies were: 



* This is the minimum requirement set forth by 0E0; actually several 
programs ran well beyond this. One program, San Mateo City School 
District has been funded for an extended program to be conducted through 
December, 1966. The Jefferson Elementary School District program was 
operated in conjunction with a full year program funded through other 
sources . 
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Cal CAP 66-7069/5a 

St. Francis of Assisi Parish 

Bay Road 

East Palo Alto, California 

Cal CAP 66-7069/5c 

Laguna Salada Union School District 

375 Reine del Mar (P.O.Box 1005) 

Vallemar, California (Pacifica) 

Cal CAP 66-7069/5e 

San Bruno Park Elementary School District 
500 Acacia Avenue 
San Bruno, California 

Cal CAP 66-7069/6 
San Mateo City School District 
117 North San Mateo Drive 
San Mateo, California 

Cal CAP 7069/5b 

Jefferson Elementary School District 
101 Lincoln Avenue 
Daly City, California 

Cal CAP 66-7069/5d 
Redwood City School District 
400 Duane Avenue 
Redwood City, California 

Cal CAP 66-7069/5f 

San Mateo Parents* Nursery School 

1732 Monte Diablo 

San Mateo, California 




Additionally, Ravenswood City School District conducted a six-week 
summer preschool program which was funded through E.S.E.A.. When this 
program is also considered, the number of children served by Head Start 
programs in the county is approximately 450. The only Community Action 
Area not served by at least one Head Start program was the Half Moon 
Bay and coast side region. 
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1.3 THE NEED 

The first question that arises when Community Action Programs of 
any type are discussed is whether or not they are really needed in this 
county • In I960, San Mateo County had a population of 444,387 persons. 
As of July, 1969, the total population was estimated as 932,200. This 
amounts to an annual increase of 17,963. There is evidence that the 
population over 69 and under 20 has increased at a more rapid rate than 
those in the 20-64 year old group. It also appears that the white pop- 
ulation is increasing at a rate less rapid than the non-white. 

The compiled statistics found in Social and Economic Characteristics 
of San Mateo County, California, by Blackford and Massoni indicate that 
the population in i960 was 95*7% white. In addition, the census 
listed 10,846 (2.4 <f>) persons indicated as Negro; 21,393 (4 .81$) with 
Spanish surnames; 3»573 (•%) Japanese; 2,429 (.%) Chinese; 1,460 
Filipinos; 319 American Indians; and 947 persons of other races. In 
all, 90,478 (11.4$) were children under 9 years of age. 

The median family income was reported in the i960 census to be 
$8,103.00, an exceptionally high figure. There is little reason to 
believe that the relative position of this county, nation-wide, has 
not remained approximately the same, although the median income has 
undoubtedly risen markedly. 

Despite the seeming abundance of wealth, 13,242 (11. 3$) of the 
117*497 families in the county are shown as having annual incomes of 
less than $4000. 8,912 (7*2%) had annual incomes less than $3000. 

1-5 
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These low-income families include many which have a female head of the 
family, and in many cases are Negro families. 

When certain areas of the county are studied in depth, the figures 
become even more meaningful. Within the seven designated Community 
Action Areas, 4,043 families were with incomes below three thousand 
per year. This represents about 12$ of the population of these areas. 
7.03 $ of the population of these areas in Negro, 7.59$ has Spanish 
surnames. Both figures represent approximately twice the county average. 

Over 1,500 men from these districts were unemployed. 1449 families 
with 4224 children were receiving Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children assistance. Every indication is that more current statistics 
would indicate the development of a progressively worse situation. 

For the authors, these figures point in two directions, each of 
which provides a justification for efforts such as Head Start. First, 
although San Mateo County, in general, appears wealthy, there are a 
large number of individuals who are in severe economic difficulties. 

These people are deprived of many of the benefits and opportunities 
open to others. While the actual level of deprivation may not be 
directly comparable to other areas of the country, in relation to the 
surrounding communities it is all the more noticeable. 

Secondly, the authors feel that there is merit to the idea of 
attacking the causes of the “developing slum" before these become a 
rigid, hard core of economic and social trouble for the community. 

In many ways the analogy of medical and surgical treatment of a 
cancerous growth seems appropriate. Diagnosis of the symptoms early. 
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and attacking the problem at its cause before it spreads, is one way to 
insure the prolonged and productive life of the community. 

Head Start programs provide an opportunity for both the diagnosis 
and the cure. They may provide for both increased community awareness 
of the problem, and a means for combat ting it at the most basic level. 

1.4 THE GOALS 

The Office of Economic Opportunity makes it clear that the following 
broad goals should be uppermost in the planning of Head Start programs. 

1. Improving the child* s health. 

2. Helping the child's emotional and social development by 
encouraging self-confidence, self-expression, self-discipline and 
curiosity. 

3. Improving and expanding the child's ability to think, reason, 
and speak clearly. 

4. Helping the child to get wider and more varied experiences 
which will broaden their horizons, increase their ease of conversation, 
and improve their understanding of the world in which they live. 

5. Give the child frequent chances to succeed. Such chances 
may erase patterns of frustration and failure and especially, the fear 
of failure. 

6. Developing a climate of confidence for the child which will 
make him want to learn. 

7. Increasing the child's ability to get along with others in 
his family and at the same time, helping the family to understand him 
and his problems. 

1-7 
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8. Developing in the child and his family a responsible attitude 
toward society and fostering feelings of belonging to a community. 

9 » Planning activities which allow groups from every social, 
ethnic, and economic level in a community to join together with the 
poor in solving problems. 

10. Offering the child a chance to meet and see teachers, 
policemen, health and welfare officers, all figures of authority, in 
situations which bring respect and not fear. 

11. Giving the child a chance to meet with other children, 
teenagers, and adults who will serve as models in manners, behavior, 
and speech. 

12. Helping both the child and his family to a greater confidence, 
self-respect and dignity. 

Ideally, if all of the above are fulfilled, the local Head Start 
center can become the focus of a broad self-help program, a Community 
Action Program, in its true sense. Organizing the indeginous poor 
within an action framework, building a sense of community and mutual 
purpose, and drawing upon the resources of the larger community, can 
start the wheels turning to bring about a reversal in the course of 
the "developing slum" area. Of particular importance is the fact that 
it will be done by the only people who can do it in a meaningful way— 
the residents themselves. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



ADMINISTRATION 
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2.2 NON-DISCRIMINATION CONDITIONS 

2.3 FUNDING 

2.4 OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDING: FEDERAL AND STATE 



2.5 TRANSPORTATION 



ADMINISTRATION 



2.1 OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY GUIDELINES. 

While it would not be practical to set forth all guidelines 
prescribed for Head Start at this time, some are worthy of special 
mention and comment. Questions concerning the specifics of these, or 
others not covered, should be directed to the Human Resources Commission 
of San Mateo County or to the Federal regional office. 

2.2 NON-DISCRIMINATION CONDITIONS. 

Execution of the standard 0E0 Civil Rights Assurance Form by the 
grantee and each delegate agency constitutes an agreement to comply 
with the following: 

1. Each center shall serve a compact geographic area whose 
boundaries are drawn without regard to the race, creed, color or 
national origin of the residents of that area or of adjacent areas. 

2. Every center and class serving a geographic area shall be 
open to all Eligible children in the area absolutely without regard 
to race, color, creed or national origin. 

3. There shall be no segregation or discrimination within a 
program, center, or class once the children and staff have been selected. 

4 . To the maximum extent possible, the boundaries of areas to be 
served by individual centers shall be drawn to provide a mixture of 
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eligible children living in adjacent neighborhoods. 

5. All transportation shall be absolutely non-discriminatory. 

6. All publicity and recruitment must be designed to reach all 
groups equally effectively and must make clear that the program will 
be operated on a completely non-discriminatory and unsegregated basis. 

English-speaking and non-English-speaking children need not be 
assigned to the same class where the language barrier is the basis for 
a specific program for non- English -speaking children. 

A similar set of regulations apply to the non-sectarian nature 
of the program. An agreement of this type must be executed if the 
delegate agency has a religious affiliation. 

These requirements have been taken to mean that wherever possible , 
both the children and the staff should present a socially integrated 
program. 

2.3 FUNDING 

Head Start Child Development programs will be financed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity up to 9 0$ of the total cost. The local 
share of the costs may be made up either in cash or by providing space, 
equipment, or personal services. Accounting must be madr for expend- 
itures of both types. 

Costs which can be included in a Head Start program budget include 
salaries, rent and utilities, toys, equipment, teaching materials and 
books, transportation, food, medical and dental services, consultants, 
and limited rennovation of facilities. Several programs this year 



found themselves restricted in their efforts because of the lack of 
appropriate equipment* When planning a program for preschool children 
it must be remembered that materials available through kindergarten 
programs are not entirely appropriate to the preschool child. The need 
was consistently reported for simpler puzzles and games , younger age 
table toys, and books with large and colorful pictures* Some programs 
were faced with the need for additional small size chairs and tables 
and for safe outdoor equipment. Jungle -gyms, merry-go-rounds and 
slides available in school playgrounds often need to be supplemented 
by smaller and more versatile outdoor equipment of the nursery school 
type. 

When considering these needs and others for a Head Start program, 
consideration should be given to the possibility of utilizing funds 
from sources other than the Community Action Program of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Similarly, Head Start proposals that seek 
funding as part of larger Community Action Programs or as part of 
programs funded from one or more other federal, state or private sources 
will receive the most sympathetic hearing. 

2.4 OTHER SOURCES OF FUNDING: FEDERAL AND STATE. 

Additional sources of funds to support pre-school projects, or 
programs that are closely related to Head Start or some of its 
ancillary goals cure briefly described below. This list is not to be 
taken as exhaustive of the possibilities open to enterprising agencies. 

-Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title I . 




The purpose of this legislation is to provide encouragement and 
financial support to local school districts for the establishment of 
special programs to meet the needs of educationally deprived children 
in low-income areas. The focus is on helping children whose 
educational achievement is below normal; including those children with 
physical, mental or emotional handicaps. A formula based upon family 
income determines which school districts sure eligible, but educational 
need determines which children will benefit. 

Projects must include provisions for meeting the special 
educational needs of deprived children attending private schools. 

- Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965s Title III . 

This program, known as PACE (Projects to Advance Creativity in 
Education), is designed to help local school districts relate 
educational research to educational practices through the support of 
creative supplementary centers and services. Local public educational 
agencies can develop innovative programs based upon their own perceptions 
of need or interest. New approaches to such supplementary services 
and activities as guidance and counseling, preschool education, adult 
education, and dual enrollment are possibilities. 

- Neighborhood Youth Corps , Title I-B. Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 . The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a work-training program for 
young men and women ages 16 through 21. It is aimed at young people 
who need paid work experiences to stay in school or to return to 
the classroom, or to equip them with the necessary attitude and skills 
to cope with the job opportunities in today* s employment market. 
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-The Work-Experience Program. Title V. Economic Opportunity Act 
of 196U . The Work-Experience Program furnishes federal aid for a 
broad range of work experiences and training projects which provide 
opportunities for people to lift themselves economically. The program 
is designed to develop and expand useful work experience and training 
to benefit unemployed parents and other needy, or potentially needy, 
persons. 

Unemployed parents, mothers and fathers of families receiving 
public assistance for their children, are the most natural group 
for such a project. Community imagination and viability will determine 
the scope and kinds of work experience projects. 

To aid in the development of demonstration projects, up to 100$ 
federal financing is available for the approved projects. 

-California State Legislature. Assembly Bill 1331 (Unruh) , 
Compensatory Pre-School Education . A state-supported program highly 
similar to that funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity and Title 
I of ESEA. A detailed description of the application procedure and 
guidelines for the program are available in Guidelines for Preschool 
Compensatory Education Projects » California State Department of 
Education. 

Additional federal programs which may provide resources 
supplementary to Head Start Programs are described in Head Start— An 
Invitation to Help . These include : 

- Education of Mentally Retarded and Other Handicapped Children 

- Medical Assistance to Children 

- Maternal and Child Health Services 
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- Health Services for Migrant Agricultural Workers 

- Crippled Children's Services 

- Department of Agriculture Special Milk Program 

- Commodity Distribution Program 

- Cooperative Extension Service 

Careful planning should go into the development of a joint funding 
budget since the criteria for the selection of children are different 
for each source of funds. Although this may add to the administrative 
burdens of running such a program, there are at least two good reasons 
why it should be considered desirable. First, the additional funding 
will make it possible to run a program which reaches further in meeting 
the needs of the community and doing it more thoroughly. And, secondly, 
the increased quality and comprehensiveness of the program will increase 
the likelihood of its acceptance. 

A single program imaginatively utilizing the youth of the 
community, through Neighborhood Youth Corpse and the parents through the 
Work-Experience Program, in its staff, thereby providing an additional 
economic and educational service to the community, is taking a long 
additional step towards community action. 

2.5 TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation needs were solved by the 1966 programs in a variety 
of ways. Some provided no transportation other than for field trips, 
others had daily bus service. Some used parent drivers, others used 
volunteers from the community. In one case the staff car pooled the 
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children to and from school daily. Each of these has problems and 
advantages. 

Where the school is not located in the neighborhood of the children 
attending, bus transportation is almost a necessity. Teachers have 
commented on the excellent learning experience provided by the daily 
bus trip, and the good relationship that the bus drivers have had 
with the children. Having a bus makes field trips and family outings 
easier to organize and often more exciting. They also make it possible 
for parents without other transportation to visit the program. 

In planning the use of busses, more than the expense must be 
considered. It is considered extremely desirable, if not a necessity, 
for these young children to be accompanied on the bus by an adult. 

Some programs used aides as bus riders, others used volunteers. This 
also seems like a good possibility for productive parent involvement. 

If the bus is to leave the children at some central location in their 
neighborhood rather than at their homes, it is essential to have an 
adult, volunteer or parent, wait with them until such time as their 
parent or some other responsible person picks them up. 

Where private automobiles are used, either by volunteers or staff, 
insurance needs must not be overlooked. Many personal policies are void 
if an accident occurs when private cars are used to transport children 
on trips or to and from school. Before people are permitted to transport 
children at any time, they should secure a statement from their in- 
surance agent, certifying that their policies will protect them and the 
children while using the car for such purposes. 
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Children should never he allowed to go away from the school on 
trips without signed permission slips from their parents* These can 
he worded so that one signature can cover all the trips during a 
specific period of time. 

Where volunteer drivers were used (American Association of 
University Women, for example) there was a feeling that the children 
arrived happy and secure. In some cases a warm relationship was built 
up between the child and the driver. 

Where the staff was used to transport the children daily » there 
was a feeling that this duty interfered with set-up and clean-up 
activities, as well as with in-service training. Leaving when the 
children did, precluded the possibility of whole-staff meetings at the 
end of each day. There was also some indication that it created 
unhappy feelings in the children when some could not ride with their 
teacher. 

To meet the many transportation needs of Head Start no one 
solution may suffice. Undoubtedly some combination of private auto 
and school bus will come closest to being entirely satisfactory. 

Care should be taken in the planning and budgeting for this. 
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3.1 RECRUITMENT OF THE CHILDREN 

One early problem confronting the Head Start delegate agency, 
though certainly not the first, is the recruitment of the children that 
the program is to benefit. Programs are only financed in the Community 
Action Areas of the county. These areas, as described previously, are 
the focal areas of unemployment, single parent households, low income, 
and culturally deprived children. Within these areas the Head Start 
program must find the qualified children and convince their parents to 
enroll them. 

Qualifications for enrollment are based upon a sliding scale of 
family size and amount of annual income. This scale, for non-farm 



households, is as 


follows : 






Persons 


Family Income 


Persons 


Family Income 


2 


$2,000 


5 


$3,500 


3 


2,500 


6 


4,000 


4 


3,000 


7 


4,500 



Above 7 $5,000 with an additional $500 for each 

dependent 



If the family* s income is below that listed, the children of that 
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family are eligible for Head Start. If the Family is receiving Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, they are automatically eligible and 
certification is made through the county welfare department. 

It should be noted that the level of family income need not be a 
specific requirement for admission to a Head Start Center as long as the 
program is PRIMARILY reaching the poor within the neighborhood. For 
group activities it is essential that at least 9 0$ of the children taking 
part be poor. So that a group can be representative of a broader cross- 
section of the community or neighborhood, it is permissable to include 
children— up to 10 from homes which are more prosperous. However, 
where special services are being provided to individual children— 
medical treatment for example— these services are available only to the 
poor. 

Where priorities must be established, first priority should be 
given to children who meet all other criteria and whose native language 
is not English. The next level of priority would include all children 
who meet the requirements for certification in regard to economic status. 
After children in these categories are given priority in enrollment, the 
applicant or delegate agency may admit other children in accord with 
criteria that reflect the relative needs of families for participation 
in the preschool educational program. 

The first step in recruitment is that of identification. Several 
methods have been used and each has its advantages and disadvantages. 

The first method involves close cooperation and coordination with the 
Department of Public Health and Welfare. Head Start programs provided 





















the welfare departments with material and information concerning the 
Head Start summer program. In some cases this included a brief application 
form. The local case worker then contacted those families known to be 
eligible and explained Head Start to them. If they were interested he 
would then either fill out the application form with the family and 
return it to the program, or notify the Head Start director of the 
family’s interest. After such notification, the responsibility for 
following through rested with the respective Head Start program. The 
law does not permit the Welfare Department to make a list of eligible 
families available to anyone, including Head Start, without first 
obtaining the permission of the persons concerned. 

The primary advantage to this method is assurance and easy 
certification of the family's eligibility. The primary disadvantage 
is that it can be a slow process, and its success depends upon the 
enthusiasm and perserverance of a person not directly concerned with 
Head Start. 

A second method is to utilize public school records to identify 
large families in known low income areas. A family of more than seven, 
living in a low income area, especially if it is a single parent family, 
is very likely to fall into the income levels acceptable to 0E0. This 
method has the advantage of relatively easy accessibility (especially 
from programs run by the public schools). The teachers and other staff 
members can then follow through with home visits. Its primary dis- 
advantage is that it may not uncover many families in need. Young 
families where the Head Start child may be the oldest— and hence no 
school record— or new families to the community may be missed. 



A third method, used with considerable success, was the hiring 
of a welfare case worker, familiar with and known in the community, 
to seek out and recruit children known to her who would meet the 
eligibility requirement. Aside from the speed and relative efficiency 
of this method, it has the additional advantage of having the initial 
contact made by a person familiar to the family. Its only disadvantage 
is its expense, which is proportional to the size of the program. 

A fourth method is to utilize staff and volunteers to canvas the 
target area on a door to door basis providing information concerning 
Head Start, including its eligibility requirements, and seeking those 
who are interested and eligible. This is a relatively inexpensive and 
reasonably fast method (providing enough volunteers are used— in one 
case PTA volunteers served this purpose), however, its drawbacks can 
be serious. The contact made in this case is not always done by a 
person thoroughly familiar with the program. That person may be alien 
to and untrusted by the family contacted. This can be a factor which 
undermines the whole purpose of Head Start. The eligibility of the 
person contacted still remains in serious doubt, and many people are 
contacted and become interested who are not eligible. This may cause 
some hard feelings within the community. 

A fifth method, now more feasible, would be to utilize parents 
who previously had children involved in the program to do the door to 
door survey and contact work. These people would be more familiar with 
the neighborhood and would be more likely to be welcomed into the home 
and trusted. The final eligibility of the family would still be in 
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question, and again some families might be missed. 

In all but the first method above, the list of families recruited 
will have to be submitted to the welfare department for certification. 
Those families not on the welfare rolls must be interviewed by a re- 
sponsible person in the program who then determines and certifies their 
eligibility. 

In addition to these more or less personal approaches to identifi- 
cation and recruitment, an effort must be made to properly inform the 
public of Head Start's existence, its purposes and its requirements. 
Advertisements in local newspapers* including ones which have specific 
ethnic orientations* are encouraged. Announcements in churches and public 
places and meetings will help to disseminate the needed information. 
Public service announcements on the radio and television, including the 
Spanish language stations, should be made early enough, and with enough 
detail so that interested persons will know where to seek additional 
information. Several programs wrote up and distributed a small pamphlet 
explaining the program and giving the pertinent details. 

In all cases it seems obvious that publicity and efforts at 
identification of the children should begin at the earliest possible 
opportunity. However, it does not seem wise to publicize a program or 
recruit children prior to the approval of the grant. Children and 
parents should not be built up to a state of eager anticipation until 
there is assurance that their needs can be met. If notification is 
delayed, the preparations and arrangements may be held in a state of 
readiness so that they may be executed on a moment's notice, with little 
flurry and maximum efficiency. 
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As noted previously, up to 10$ of the children in the program 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity can be enrolled from 
households above the income requirements for certification. Careful 
consideration should be given to the possibility of using this leeway in 
recruitment. Teachers in this year’s program were of mixed emotions 
about how this might be done. One basic group of comments revolved 
around the idea that there are a number of children who are above the 
income requirements but who have needs which are far greater than those 
of many of the children who might be certified. The argument follows 
that these children should be given the opportunity to benefit from 
the program and to be given a chance to enter formal schooling on a 
more equal footing than they would have without it. 

The second argument holds that children learn not only from teachers, 
but from other children as well. Children from different backgrounds may 
serve as "pacesetters" for children with limited opportunity. This 
argument suggests that the other 10$ should be selected for their ability 
to enhance the educational program. Enhancement might occur because: 

1. They will provide a more integrated cultural representation 
leading to the development of tolerance and understanding in the children 
and parents involved. 

2. They serve as models of speech, dress, mannerisms, and a variety 
of other behaviors. They may provide an example of how to cope with 
difficult or new situations and how to respond to the advances of adults 
and children. 

3. They work as a catalyst for the group. Their enthusiasm and 
actions encourage others to try new things. Children seem to be more 



willing and interested in trying new activities when someone familiar 
with them starts first. 

Whichever view seems most appropriate to the particular program 
involved, the additional ten percent may he a productive extent ion to 
the educational purposes of Head Start. An additional benefit is gained 
in the assistance the mothers of these children may extend to other mothers. 

Lastly, it has been found fruitful to have at hand a short waiting 
list so that vacancies in the program may be filled as they occur. In 
several cases children dropped out early in the program for any of a 
number of reasons. When it becomes clear that the child will not be 
returning, the space should be filled with another child. While this new- 
comer may not have gained as much by the end of the program as those 
who have been involved all the way through, he will still have received 
some of the help he needs. 

3 .2 THE TEACHER 

The critical importance of the teacher to the success of any Head 
Start program is obvious. Not only must she be a key adult in the 
children's lives, determining the quality and timing of their new 
experiences, but she must train and direct her assistants, be aware of 
and take a part in the associated medical, dental, social, and 
psychological objectives of the program, and develop a close and helpful 
relationship with the parents. Her selection must, therefore, be based 

on her ability to do all these things. 

0E0 suggests that, ideally, teachers in Head Start should be 
graduates of a four-year college who majored in nursery education, 
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nursery- kindergarten education, or early childhood development However* 
gener al background, experience with children, training in related fields, 
or all-around ability may be adequate substitutes. Head Start programs 
must conform to state and local preschool teacher certification 
regulations; however, in the absence of state or local regulations, 

Head Start does not require certification or have any other formal 
requirement . 

A good teacher needs curiosity, creativity and confidence. A 
good teacher has to be well-organized and quick thinking. A good 
teacher is someone who can communicate easily, a person who speaks 
clearly and choses words wisely. But probably the more important 
attributes of a good teacher are warmth, sympathy and understanding. 

A sense of humor and a ready smile may be the best indicators of a 
teacher’s capacity to give love and support to a young child. 

3.3 TEACHERS' ASSISTANTS. 

Every group of 15 preschool children should have at least one 
teacher's assistant as well as the teacher. Such assistants need warmth 
and understanding plus a willingness to learn and expand their own 
horizons. They work directly with the young children and must be able 
to supervise any of the many activities that go on at once in the 
classroom. They should be able to give assistance and sympathy to a 
lone child who temporarily needs the full attention of an adult. 

The practice in San Mateo County has been to provide one teacher, 
one teacher assistant, usually an older woman from the community 
served, and one paid teenage aide for each group of 15 children. 



At least two additional considerations enter into the selection of 
these people. First, the desirability and difficulties involv . in 
"team teaching" with a culturally mixed group must be thought through 
carefully. Using neighborhood residents, especially mothers, as 
teacher assistants may produce two benefits. By working with children 
under the direction of a skilled teacher, these assistant teachers 
become more skilled with their own children and more knowledgeable 
about ways of enriching the life of their own children. There is no 
better course in child development than working directly with children 
under good guidance. This places a heavy burden upon the teacher for 
the thoughtful in-service training that is necessary for both the 
smooth flow of the program and the correct instruction of the parent. 

More detailed discussion of this responsibility will follow in section 3 » 7 » 

The second advantage to using neighborhood residents is that they 
may know some of the children as individuals, be acquainted with some 
of the families and know the ways of the community better than the 
teacher. They may become skilled in talking to the parents of the 
children in the group, interpreting to them the value of the experience 
the children are having. 

The assistant teachers must also know, and accept, that they 
always work under the supervision of the teacher. They must be pre- 
pared to accept assignments, to take suggestions, to modify what they 
do in light of the more experienced background of the teacher. This 
can be an important understanding if the assistant teacher is a man 
and the more qualified teacher is a woman, or if there is an age 

difference, or a racial difference. 

Care should be taken, if at all possible, to keep the staff from 
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becoming too "middle-class." If all staff members are from the middle 
class, though racially and ethnically mixed, the lower class value 
system may not receive the understanding and acceptance that is some- 
times necessary to insure the feeling of security needed by both the 
parents and the children. A mixed staff will provide new learning 
opportunities for both teachers and teacher assistants. 

Thought should be given to the use of men as well as women in this 
role. And consideration should be given to integrating this with the 
federal work- experience program. 

The teenage aic&s used in the program should also be selected with 
considerable care. Many programs utilized teenage boys or young college 
men in this capacity with considerable success. These young men can 
provide the male model so often lacking in the lives of these children. 
For this reason they should be selected on the basis of their personal 
qualities which make them a desirable model of behavior, dress, verbal 
ability and mannerisms. They should have a helpful and pleasant 
attitude and be able to convey to the children a feeling of self- 
confidence and self-respect. They should be willing workers and ac- 
cepting of authority. It is important that they be given sufficient 
training so that they understand that their responsibilities extend 
beyond the supervision of play and the preparation of materials. They 
can play an important part in the development of the personality of 
these children. 

The neighborhood youth corps provided aides in one program with 



reasonable success. 



3.4 VOLUNTEERS. 
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Volunteers can be and have been used in many varied capacities in 
the Head Start Program# An attempt should be made to give every person 
who seeks to help an opportunity to do so, but not at the expense of 
the cohesiveness and organization of a good program. Although most 
volunteers want to "help out" in the classroom, too many adults can 
detract from the classroom situation# Probably no more than two 
additional adults in the classroom is desirable. Top priority in 
classroom volunteers should go to parents of children in the program# 

Volunteers have been used as a source of transportation for 
both the daily program and field trips. They might also be of 
assistance in providing transportation for parents who need it to 
attend parents' meetings, or for dental and medical appointments. 

Volunteers have been used as bus riders to escort the children to 
and from school and been assigned to bus stations to stay with the 
children until such time as their parents pick them up. 

In one program volunteers were used to staff the office and to 
answer the telephones. In another they took an active part in a 
parent education program. Volunteers have helped in the organization 
and •Po l l ow- through of the medical program, in recruitment of the 
children, and in the gathering of equipment and toys. The uses they 
may be put to are limited only by their own talents and willingness 
to work, and the imagination of the teacher in utilizing them. 

Two factors should be kept in mind as well. Almost all teachers 
and many of the volunteers themselves indicated that for volunteers 
to be used wisely and well in the classroom they require training. 

In addition, there is a need for careful screening of volunteers 
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not only to insure that they have qualities desirable in the classroom, 
but to be sure that they are interested in meeting the needs of the 
children and not just satisfying a selfish need of their own. They 
must be an asset to the program or they should not be used at all. 

Secondly, volunteers may prove useful in the beginning of the 
program where many of the children need individual attention, but as 
the children enter into group activity more and learn to work on their 
own, too many adults in the room may serve to defeat the purpose. If 
volunteers are to be used in the classroom they should know exactly what 
the routine is, where they are assigned, and what they are to be doing. 
They should be kept productively busy or else they only detract from 
the program and place an additional burden on the teacher . 

In general, in the selection of teachers, teacher assistants, 
aides and volunteers three things seem desirable. 

1 . Utilize people from the area with previous training. The 1966 
progr am has produced a number of qualified people with an insight into 
the problems of Head Start. These people should be used. Several of 
the teacher assistants and aides have had formalized training for their 
job and have now had new career opportunities opening to them. These 
people have often gained the respect of their peers in the community, 
and can be an even bigger asset to the program in the future. 

2 . Attempt to integrate the needs of Head Start with the larger 
needs of the community by providing training and education opportunities 
through such programs as the Neighborhood Youth Corps or the Work- 
Experience legislation. These people will then provide a trained pool 
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of workers for future programs and they will have moved forward in their 
own self-esteem and usefulness. 

3. Provide a staff that will stay with the program on a day-to- 
day basis so that they will provide a continuing relationship with the 
children and their parents. This is probably most difficult with 
volunteers, but the attempt should prove rewarding. 

3.5 OTHER PERSONNEL. 

In addition to the classroom personnel it has been found highly 
advantageous to have a number of auxiliary people working on a part- 
time basis. These include a nurse, a social worker, a bookkeeper and 
a secretary. Some or all of these may be available as a volunteer 
service. If they are not, it is desirable to hire them part-time or 
to perform particular functions. 

The nurse has been found to be extremely helpful in making home 
visits, working with the parent in filling out medical history forms, 
making medical and dental appointments and seeing that they are kept, 
advising the parents on medical problems and referring them to sources 
of help, performing eye and ear examinations, teaching hygiene, pre- 
paring the children as to what they may expect when they visit the 
doctor, and many other things. 

The social worker has been used to assist in recruiting of 
children, as liasons between the Head Start program and the social 
welfare agencies, as a home visitor and for in-service training of 
the staff. 
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The functions of the bookkeeper and secretary are self explanatory 
but not unnessential. 

3.6 STAFF ORGANIZATION. 



In programs having more than one teacher it is highly desirable 
that the staff organization be made clear right from the first. It 



also seems clear that each program needs a director, supervisor or co- 
ordinator who is free from the burden of duties other than those involving 

Head Start. 

Those programs which ran most smoothly had some person, at the 
level just above the teachers, who was responsible for seeing that 
everything ran according to schedule. Since this person was not 



burdened with outside responsibilities, and was not involved with the 
teaching and preparation of the classroom, he was free to work closely 
with all persons concerned. This involved supervision of the classroom, 
organization and coordination of the parent program, integration of 
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volunteer efforts, liason with the Human Resources Commission, OEO, 



and the evaluation team, supervision of the medical and dental programs, 
contact with the social service agencies, the psychological services 
and with consultants. To ask that all these things be done by the 
teacher, along with her responsibilities to the children and the 
classroom, is too much. 

A person in this position can be with the program every day and, 
knowing the broad perspective and multiple goals of Head Start, can 
apply his efforts where they are most needed to insure that no aspect 

falls by the wayside. 



Below the director, if there is more than one teacher, should be 
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a head teacher who can coordinate the classroom programs, use of 
materials, the assignment of children and, in general, he responsible 
for the preschool educational aspects of the program. This person 
would also have the major responsibility for the development and 
functioning of a good in-service training program. 

Each teacher would then be clearly responsible for her room and 
the utilization of her aides. 

3.7 IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

The Office of Economic Opportunity operates and supports the 
entire cost of Child Development Teacher Training Sessions, including 
the transportation to and from these sessions. The costs of such 
training sessions, other than the teacher’s salary during such sessions, 
should not appear on the application for Head Start programs. Orien- 
tation of staff members not sent to 0E0 training sessions and in-service 
training for the entire staff, including non-professionals and volunteers, 
are the responsibility of the grantee and should be provided for in 
the application. Communities will be helped to plan and finance in- 
service training programs. 

Pre-training and orientation for the program directors occurred 
in the form of weekly meetings with the staff of the Human Resources 
Commission, beginning in March. Invited to these sessions were 
members of the Department of Public Health and Welfare, medical 
personnel, Red Cross representatives, school nurses, mental health 
representatives, teachers and other interested parties. The meetings 
provided a degree of overall direction and guidance to the program. 
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In-service training began in earnest at a two day training in- 
stitute sponsored jointly by the Human Resources Commission and the 
College of San Mateo. The institute was designed to provide needed 
orientation for all personnel involved in Head Start in the county. 
Approximately 100 people attended both sessions. 

Bringing together professionals and volunteers, teachers and 
parents, people with previous Head Start experience and the newcomer, 
served to enhance both the communication and continuity in this large 
scale community effort. It encouraged both the transmission of ex- 
perience and the influx of new ideas. However, it also creates an 
almost insoluble problem. With a group so varied in knowledge and 
experience, the level of discussion could never be just right for all. 

Hie two day institute did provide a very good first step towards 
an enlarged joint training program for the future. One of the greatest 
weaknesses that became evident as the 1966 programs progressed was the 
lack of communication between them. Realizing the difficulties that 
each teacher faced and the demands made upon the staff by the many 
facets of the Head Start program, it would still appear wise in the 
future for the in-service training to be expanded to an i nter-progrem 
level. 0E0 directives indicate that such a program could be funded 
with federal monies. 

One suggestion would be to expand the Orientation Institute to 
three days and provide opportunities within the structure for training 
geared more specifically to particular background levels. This might 
be followed at three-week intervals by Saturday or evening sessions 
which would bring together teachers and directors to discuss mutual 



problems , and alternate methods of handling them. It seems highly 
unfortunate that some programs should have serious difficulties in 
an area that is another program's strong point without some communi- 
cation between them. If sessions had been arranged to deal with these , 
mutual cooperation and free interchange of ideas might have raised the 
overall standart of programs in this county. 

The continuation of the weekly directors' meetings with the 
Human Resources Commission staff and a core of qualified consultants 
might also be helpful. 

An additional suggestion would be to make allowance and arrangement 

for staff personnel to visit several other programs and see how the 

/ 

others do it. This would be particularly easy in the case of evening 
parent meetings , and where classes in some programs are held in the 
afternoon and others are not. 

Within individual programs there should be an active in-service train 
ing program as well. This can be carried on in an informal way on a daily 
basis and should involve the whole staff. A short daily session as soon 
as the children go home has been found highly valuable in several of 
the programs. This keeps each staff member informed as to everything 
that is going on and allows for discussion of individual problems. By 
observing and discussing children with whom the staff is involved on 
a daily basis , a great deal of learning can go on concerning why the 
preschool child behaves as he does and what to do about his behavior 
as it exhibits itself. This provides the instruction and assistance 
needed by the non-professional staff and volunteers. 
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The resources of the area or school may be used in these sessions. 
Psychological and social service personnel have been used productively 
by some programs. Visiting nurses, dietitians and others may also 
be helpful in providing constructive sessions on matters of parent 
involvement, home problems, nutrition, and others. The entire staff 
must be familiar with the full scope of Head Start. 

Program directors and teachers also should keep in mind that one 
of the things they may accomplish is to provide the teacher assistant 
or the teenage aide with the kind of training and motivation that will 
lead to a new and dignified career for a person who never before had 



a chance. 

Head Start can also be used to inform and educate others in the 
field of education. Several programs have found it possible to invite 
the kindergarten teachers, who will later have these same children, to 
visit during the Head Start session, observe the children, and talk to 



the teachers. This early opportunity for continuity in understanding 
will make it possible to more adequately meet the child's future needs 
and provides a personal supplement to the records passed on from the 



Head Start program to the school. 

In other cases the principal, superintendent, and school board 
members have been invited to visit the classes and parent meetings 
so that they might gain an understanding of what the program does and 
how it fits into the larger educational program of the community. 

Lastly, one program reported considerable success in public 
relations, and increased cooperation and harmony within the school 
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by including the school oustodians in the daily program. This, they 
reported , led to less resistance to pets in the classroom and the 
presentation to the class of many "nature study" materials such as 
toads and insects found in the lawn areas. 
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OTHER ASPECTS OF HEAD START 



4l. GENERAL 

One of the goals of a Community Action Pregram such as Head Start 
is to draw together all those resources— family, community, and pro- 
fessional— which can contribute to the child's total development* A 
well organized program should draw heavily on the professional skills 
of persons in nutrition, health, education, psychology, social work, 
and recreation* Organizations providing services or assistance to the 
Head Start program may be public or private, non-sectarian or religious, 
large or small* All staff participants in the program should become 
aware of the assistance within the county for those who need it* 

San Mateo County is fortunate in having a great many public and 
private organizations working in the areas of health, education and 
welfare* The services available to the indigent are numerous and 
varied— and readily obtainable. Unfortunately, these ancillary 
benefits were not made known to all who may have needed them during 
this summer* Only 50$ of the parents interviewed (see Chapter 5) felt 
that they had gained an increased awareness of the county's resources 
and in most cases the awareness gained was limited to medical facilities* 
Few referrals of any type were made* Parents were not told about 
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employment services, adult education or the myriad of other services 

which may have improved their life situation. 

One reason that county resources were not fully utilized was lack 
of knowledge on the part of all concerned with the program. The 
earliest opportunity should he used to provide the staff with needed 

orientation in this area. 

There is a second major consideration in mobilizing the resources 
of the community. Although the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
willing to fund up to 90 & of the Head Start program, the limitations 
of funds available are such that funding received is often much less 
than that requested. Often a portion of the funds requested for the 
little conveniences such as baby-sitting, additional materials, outdoor 
equipment etc. might not be forthcoming. This being the case, in a 
as wealthy as San Mateo County, individual or private group 
contributions or volunteer services should be requested more actively 
than has been the case in the past. Head Start is, after all, a step 
in the development of the spirit of the community helping itself. 

4.2 SOCIAL SERVICES. 

Within the San Mateo County Department of Public Health and 
Welfare a wide range of services is available, including: 

-Community Mental Health Services: ranging from hospitalization 

and direct treatment through rehabilitation and supportive aftercare 
to preventive psychiatry. Two subdivisions are of particular interest. 

1. Outpatient clinics for children and adults offering 
individual and group psychotherapy, including diagnostic evaluation, 
family interviews, and treatment. 
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2. Mental health consultation with prevention of mental 
and emotional disorders as a major goal. The consultants bring their 
clinical knowledge and skills to professionals in the schools. This 
enables the professional to deal more effectively with emerging 
problems before they become severe enough to need direct psychiatric 
treatment. 

-County General Hospital; An acute type general hospital for 

those persons eligible for public care. 

-Crippled Children Services; Hospital care, physicians' services, 
nursing service, braces and appliances, diagnostic services, and out- 
patient treatment for children with the following types of crippling 
conditions: cerebral palsy, heart conditions, ear, eye, facio-dental 

defects, orthopedic, plastic, and rheumatic fever. 

-Maternal and Child Health Services: Provides medical, nursing, 

health education, prenatal and family planning services to the mothers 
and children who could not otherwise obtain them. Services for children 
consist of medical supervision, guidance, and immunization. 

-Public Health Nursing Service: Provides health guidance to 

families through home and office visits, child health conferences, 
and visits to public and private schools. Service combined with that 
of the Visiting Nursing Association of San Mateo County. 

-Social Service Division: Provides public social services and 

financial assistance to people in need. Services include preventive, 
protective and rehabilitative social services to people of all ages. 
Family and Children's Service branches are located in East Palo Alto 

and South San Francisco. 
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-Child Guidance Clinic: Applications may he made by telephone for 

any child up to 18 years of age. Then parents participate with the 
clinical administrative staff in a small group meeting for a mutual 
interchange relating clinical services to the child* s difficulties 
ar' the parent’s concerns. A staff of psychiatrists, social workers, 
and psychologists then provide individual diagnostic studies. Many 
families find their needs are met by the psychiatric diagnostic studies 
of their child and the family conferences provided to discuss the findings. 

In order to coordinate the efforts of the Head Start program with 
outside social service assistance, it has been found to be valuable 
to have at least the part time help of a Social Services Director or 
social worker. One program functioned well with the Social Services 
Director hired for two hours a day. (Though she spent considerably 
more time on a voluntary basis.) 

The director will know how to relate existing local public and 
private social services to the needs of the children and families 
attending the Head Start Centers. Working closely with teachers and 
other staff members, this person can be of considerable aid in 
solving problems that require services outside of the center. Every 
effort should be made to inform the families of services in their own 
locality and the director should assume the responsibility for seeing 
that the family takes advantage of them and that the aervice is 
actually provided under the appropriate conditions. 

For reference at the local center and as an aid in the in-service 
training of all staff members as to the health, welfare and re- 
creational agencies in San Mateo County, it is recommended that the 
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Directory of Agencies? Healthy Welfare and Recreation Serving the 
People of San Mateo County , distributed by The Bay Area Social Planning 
Council ,. be made available in sufficient quantities. This directory is 
the most complete listing of agencies and organizations available. 

The material included covers adult education, aged services, alcoholics' 
services, veterans services, camps, child care institutions, child 
guidance services, clinics and outpatient departments, employment 
services, family and adult services, financial and emergency assistance, 
health services, housing, immigrant services, legal services, nursing 
services, psychiatric clinics, referral services, vocational guidance 
and training, and volunteer services. A brief discription of each of 
the agencies and organization is followed by eligibility requirements, 
information on fees, and directions for contact. 

4.3 MEDICAL. 

tv 

All Head Start programs must include a medical evaluation of 
each child followed by remedial care to correct physical conditions 
that could interfere with the child's academic and social development. 
Coordination of the efforts of physicians, nurses, teachers and social 
workers will contribute not only to the adequate health care for each 
child, but also to the organization and implementation of a family 
health education program. 

The principal health services that must be offered include; 

1. Medical evaluation of each child enrolled in the center 
including medical history, developmental assessment, and physical 
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2 . Screening tests 

a. Vision 

b . Hearing 

c. Speech 

d. Tuberculin testing 

3 . Laboratory tests 

a. Urine testing for albumin and sugar 

b. Blood testing for anemia 

4. Dental assessment 

5 . Complete immunizations including measles , diptheria, tetanus, 
pertussis, polio, and small pox* Because of the possible complications 
associated with measles in young children, protection against this 
disease is as important as the other immunizations. When vaccine is 
not available from public sources, the center may purchase it with 
project funds. 

While it is clear that all aspects of the medical program cannot 
be initiated and completed within the first week of the program, they 
should be begun as early in the program as possible. Early screening 
and medical examinations may point to needed follow-up that should be 
undertaken at the earliest opportunity. All aspects of the medical 
evaluation should be completed before the program ends. 

School nurses, students from the Northern California Student 
Health organization, and volunteer organizations such as Red Cross, 
were utilized in screening tests of eyes, hearing , and teeth. In 
many cases these same people took on the responsibility for acquiring 
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the completed medical history forms and for making appointments (and 
seeing that they were kept.) 

4,4 CASEY BILL— A. B. 5 - CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

All public assistance recipients qualify for medical and dental 
care under this hill. This includes those on Old Age Security (QAS), 
Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to the Needy Disabled (ATD), and Aid to 

Families with Dependent Children (AFDC ) • 

The vendor of services (Doctors, Dentists, Pharmacists, Ambulance 
Companies etc.) bill the California Physicians Service. Each family 
has an I. D. card listing family eligibility. Hospitals and nursing 
homes bill Blue Cross. No money changes hands between the client 
and the vendor services. Any extensive treatment needs prior 
authorization from the medical and dental consultants at the department 

of Public Health and Welfare. 

For further information write to: 

Office of Health Care Service 
Health and Welfare Agency 
1340 K Street 
Sacramento, California 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 



5.1 ADVANCED PLANNING 

A vital feature of Head Start, and any Community Action Program, 
is the involvement of the poor themselves— the residents and members 
of the groups served— in the planning and policy making, as well as in 
the operation, of such programs • At the county level this is built into 
the Human Resources Commission organization. At the local level, 
however, the involvement of the people to be served in the planning 
phase depends upon the active solicitation of their ideas and help. 

At the earliest opportunity, the delegate agency should plan to 
meet with representatives of already existing agencies, private and 
public, whose working goals closely parallel those of Head Start. At 
such a meeting ideas may be set forth which will enable close coordination 
of efforts and a pooling of resources leading to the most effective 
meeting of the communities' needs. 

Groups and organizations to be contacted would include those 
working in the areas of social welfare, adult and vocational education, 
preschool education, community action and compensatory education to 
name but a few. Social or service clubs with particular ethnic back- 
ground may serve as sources for volunteers or as sounding boards for 
ideas about community needs. Head Start may be dovetailed with other 
on-going educational programs to provide for an integrated approach 



towards the problems of the community. And, all such groups may provide 
opportunities for publicity for the program. 

The emphasis the authors wish to make here is on the contact with 
already existing groups made up mainly or entirely of people from the 
neighborhood and economic level which is sought by Head Start . Contact 
with these groups can bring the kind of involvement that is desired 
in Head Start. These same people may be the parents of the children 
to be enrolled in the program, or be acquainted with the parents in 
the program, and they can provide the advice and support that is needed 
to make the program a success as a family and community program. 

Early efforts at this level will provide rewards later in re- 
cruitment, parent education and participation, enthusiastic support and 
developing parent interest in what goes on in the schools. 

5.2 GOALS. 

Through a program of parent education, Head Start can provide 
parents with opportunities to gain the following: 

1* Recognition for the personal qualities they already possess. 

2. Understanding and appreciation of how children grow and learn. 

3. Confidence and enjoyment in the role of the parent leading to 
rising hopes for their children. 

4. Greater belief in themselves and their worth as individuals, 
leading to ever-widening participation in community action. 

5. Experiences in working with other racial, ethnic and social groups. 

6. New and improved skills leading to new job opportunities. 
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7. Increased knowledge of community resources and facilities, 
and how they may be used to improve family living. 

% 

8e A chance to discuss family, community and personal problems 
and possibly a chance to solve them. 

9. Understanding the value of parent-school relationships. 

The Child Development Center is both a concept and a community 
facility. In concept, it represents drawing together all those re- 
sources— family, community and professional— which contribute to the 
child’s total development. The concept emphasizes the family as 
fundamental to the child’s development. Parents should be involved 
in the development of policies, should work in and be a participating 
member of the program. 0E0 requires that each Head Start Center have 
a parents * organization open to all parents of the children attending 
the center. In large centers, with many classrooms, a center com- 
mittee should be formed with a minimum representation of one parent 
from each classroom. Involvement of parents from poverty areas in 
pre-school programs may require special efforts. A notice in the 
paper or handbills may not always be enough. Direct personal contact 
may be necessary to bring favorable response from parents. 

5.3 THE PARENTS* VIEW 

In order to find out how well the parent involvement programs 
were working from the parent point of view, and to see if the parents 
had suggestions for their improvement in the future, 39 parent inter- 
views were completed in the homes by three members of the staff. The 
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interviews were conducted in either English or Spanish depending in 
which the parent could most easily converse. In each case an attempt 
was made to match the ethnic background of the interviewer and inter- 
viewed. 

This sample, representing approximately 13$ of the county Head 
Start parent population, provided information from parents of three 
of the six Community Action areas having Head Start programs. They 
represented 4 of the seven programs and 8 of the 18 classrooms . 

A sample of the parent interview form used is included in 
appendix B. The form was used as a general guideline for the inter- 
viewer, but considerable freedom was used in pursuing the parents' 
thoughts beyond the areas covered on the form. The interviewers wrote 
down the answers as given, and later summarized their impressions. 

Where telephones were available, appointments for the interviews 
were set up in advance. Others were sought by simply knocking on the 
door; if no one was home, a second visit was scheduled. 

The results indicated a mixed blessing of encouraging and dis- 
couraging answers. To the question, "Do you feel that parents should 
come and help in programs for their children?" 92 % of the parents 
indicated a positive response. 75% indicated they would be willing 
to help in the program if they had been asked. But, only 13% 
indicated that they had been asked to help. (Question #4). 

On the other side of the coin, 8C% of the parents said they had 
been asked to come to the Head Start program with their child, but only 
33% had done s<">. 46% said they had been asked to take part in the 

parents' advisory committee, but only 31% had attended parents' meetings 
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although 44$ said the time for the meetings was convenient. 

When considering these answers it is necessaiy to keep in mind 
that the interviews were conducted during the third, fourth, and fifth 
weeks of the program. If the parents had been interviewed at the end 
the percentages might have been different. Some programs probably got 
their parent participation off the ground at a later time. It would 
seem important, however, that actions in this area be pursued much more 
rigorously at an early date. 

The interviews do suggest that there is a considerable amount 
of latent interest within the parent group towards becoming involved 
in the Head Start program, but that for one reason or another, this 
interest had not been translated into action. Project Head Start 
Pamphlet #6 suggests that staff members must be prepared to expend 
large amounts of patience and understanding in their contacts with 
parents. These parents will need continuing encouragement over the 
entire period of the child* s involvement at the center. Staff members 
should place a high priority on developing regular ways of letting 
these parents know they are needed and that their efforts are 
appreciated. 

The parents suggested that the best time for meetings would be 
early evening. 80$ indicated they did not have a way to get to the 
meetings, but 100$ said they would go if transportation and baby- 
sitting was provided. While it is doubtful that 100$ participation 
would ever be achieved, these responses point up a fact that is often 
overlooked. Of the 135,182 occupied housing units in San Mateo County 
in I960, 75,382 had one automobile available; 49,066 had two or more 
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available; but, 10,723 had none. Transportation has always been one 
of the most pressing problems with persons who use public health and 

• •ft* 

welfare services of any type. It should not be forgotten that to call 
a meeting gives no assurance ths.t the people desiring to attend have 
any way of getting there. This difficulty becomes even more acute for 
mothers with several small children, especially if it is a one parent 
family. 

Aside from the possibility of offering transportation and baby 
sitting service or a central place for the care of children while 
parents are attending Head Start parent meetings, the parents suggested 
that they themselves be given the responsibility for going from door 
to door in an attempt to increase attendance. They also recommended 
that notice of the meetings be made sufficiently far in advance to 
allow the planning of transportation and care of children. 

One parent thought it would be helpful if more news about the 
program would be kept coming to the home. Some sort of newsletter 
might serve. 

Additionally, care must be taken to insure that whatever 
announcements are used are in a form that will get to the parent, be 
understood by him, and be informative about the actual point of the 
meeting. In some cases notices were sent home with the children— and 
they never got to the parent. Notices written in English were sent to 
parents who could speak only Spanish and who had only limited reading 
ability in that language. One parent had been saving these and asked 
the interviewer to read them to her. 
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A number of Mexican-American parents expressed a need for inter- 
preters at the parents' meetings. In several cases an older sibling 
was used for this purpose. 

Encouragingly, questions 10, 11, and 12 received a high positive 
response. (Between 76-80$. ) Apparently those parents attending meet- 
ings, or having other contacts with the Head Start staff, felt that 
their opinions, ideas, and help were being sought and that their point 
of view was getting through. 

In response to "What could be done to make it easier for parents 
and Head Start people to get along with each other?", no one felt that 
there was a problem. Here again, the need for interpreters was expressed. 

As mentioned previously, one of the goals of the parent education 
program is to create an understanding and appreciation of how children 
grow and learn. When asked "Do you think that the parent program helped 
you to better understand your child?", sixty percent indicated that it 
did, though few could be explicit as to exactly how. Similarly, only 
34$ indicated that the way that they viewed the problems of their 
child's education had changed. All those that did indicate a change of 
view expressed a broadening of ideas and a heightening of expectations. 

Forty-eight percent of the parents indicated that they had made new 
friends with other parents, but only 33$ indicated that they had learned 
anything about community action. Only 50$ indicated that they had 
learned any more about the community in which they lived, or about the 
social, medical, psychological or educational services available to them. 

From these results it is obvious that some progress has been made 
toward the achievement of the goals of parent involvement, but that there 
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is still much ground to be covered. A particular area of weakness 
seems to be found in the educational and community awareness functions 
of the program; those aspects that are designed to bring about the 
betterment of the family as a whole. The parents were, in general, 
highly satisfied with what the program was doing for the children, but 
seemed to lack a feeling of personal involvement on their own part. 

5.4 THE STAFF’S VIEW OF PARENT PROGRAMS. 

Another view of the same problem is seen in the comments of the 
program directors, teachers and aides. Many of the suggestions they 
have made for future improvement are the same as those of the parents • 

One point that was stressed by teachers and program directors 
was that if recruitment of the children for the program could be 
completed earlier, efforts at parent involvement could begin sooner. 

One recommendation was that the teachers themselves make initial home 
contacts before the classroom program was underway. Such visits 
could serve as a personal touch to get things off on the right foot, 
and to acquaint the parents with their responsibilities towards its 
success. 

An alternative or supplementary maneuver would be an organized, 
but informal, meeting with the parents as a group before school begins. 
Either a pot luck supper or an evening get-together with ’’light 
refreshments” furnished (funded as part of the program) was considered 
desirable by one program director. Since many of the programs began 
after the Fourth of July, that holiday, a traditional day for community 
activities, might provide an opportunity for a "get acquainted” picnic. 
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At least one program found that parent participation can be 



greatly increased by bringing the parents into the classroom for a 
preliminary meeting. They found that the parents got acquainted easily 
while using the table activities and art media used by the children. 

This first meeting served the dual purpose of introduction to each other 
and to the program. The staff was used to explain each activity and 
how it helps the child to organize himself and to get ready for formal 
classroom participation. 

Whatever the preliminary procedure decided upon, it should be 
formulated early, planned carefully and executed with tact and skill. 
This initial step will go a long way towards establishing the rapport 
that can "make" a parent program. 

The programs carried on this summer were as varied as the number 
of classrooms involved. Some had outstanding success and some were 
found wanting. Some of the techniques found effective were: 

-Providing a coffee pot for parents when they "deliver" their 
children in the morning and when they pick them up after school. This 
encouraged the parents to get together briefly with each other and with 
a portion of the staff. It also helped to develop a warm, friendly, 
even neighborly feeling towards the school. 

-Sewing activities were highly successful in bringing together 
the majority of mothers in one program. This group made clothing, 
puppets and other things used by the children at the school. The 
meetings were held in the homes and a volunteer from the community 
provided the advice and know-how needed. 

-Having the parents sign up for visiting days. When they came 



they rode the bus with the children, helped the teacher in various 
activities, ate lunch, and then went home again on the bus. The parents 
often signed up for several days and were enthusiastic in keeping 
their commitments. 

-Offering a Parent Education Lecture Series which had as its 
guest speakers nutritian experts, psychologists and others from the 
community. This series was so well received by the parents that they 
requested and received a bibliography of materials dealing with children 
and how to raise them. The books were made available to them through 

the school and public libraries. 

-One group suggested the showing of motion pictures that dealt 

with common family and community problems. 

-Outings for the whole family were found particularly effective 
by one program. This program, with thirty children enrolled, had a 
turnout of 125 parents and children for their Head Start picnic • 

-One gr oup of parents became so enthusiastic over the possibility 
of working as a group for the betterment of their community that they 
invited the entire school board, the superintendent of schools, the city 
manager, representatives from the Human Resources Commission, the 
president of the local PTA, and members of a number of other agencies 
and organizations to one of their meetings. The topic for discussion 
was, "Where do we go from here?" This group, in a few weeks, had 
developed a feeling of self-confidence, a sense of community, and a 
dedication to new and enlarged goals. Further, by drawing together so 
many interest groups, they had initiated the first major step towards 
true community action. 
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-Parents in one program were invited to come and prepare their 
"specialty" for lunch. Several parents did and it gave them a feeling 
of pride and involvement while at the same time breaking up the routine 
of the menu. 

-Blending together the goals of a field trip with those of parent 
participation was a common practice with all programs. However , one 
program went one step further. The children were taken on a walking 
trip through their own neighborhood. They had an opportunity to "show 
off" their homes, their toys, the new baby or whatever to their friends. 
The parents provided a little snack at each stop and accompanied the 
children part of the way. The trip worked out remarkably well and 
was received with enthusiasm by both the parents and the children. 

These were but a few examples of the many approaches tried during 
the summer. They are cited because they were effective. Many other 
interesting possibilities are presented in Project Head Start: Points 

for Parents . (#10) 

Teachers seem in agreement that home visits are invaluable to 
the success of the program. The more frequent, the more successful. 

As one teacher put it: 

"I have always done some of these, but plan to do much more in 
the fall. I think we made so many visits we were Just expected l 
(Kind of like the mailman! )" 

The home visits are useful in breaking down the wall of mistrust 
and overcoming the barriers resulting from the parent's own feelings 
of inadequacy or embarassment. They are probably the most important 
source of rapport with the parent. Once a relationship of this type 
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has been established the door for enlarged programs of parent involvement 
has been opened. 

It seems essential that the Parents Advisory Committee be es- 
tablished as early as possible so that it can become active in both 
the formulation and functioning of the program. The sooner it begins 
to function effectively the sooner it will be able to extend its help 
to both the educational goals of the program and to the other parents. 

But, consideration must also be given to follow-up. One program has 
already decided it feasible and wise to continue meeting every other 
month so that programs begun can be pursued and so that they may take 
an active role in the planning and preparation of future efforts. 

It has also been suggested that a full time person be hired by 
the school districts to work in this field. This would relieve the teacher 
of some of the burden for planning and contact and would make it 
possible, on a year round basis, to maintain contact between the Parents 
Advisory Committee, the teachers, and the regular school program. It 
would also serve to cement the connections of the school and the home 
so profitably begun by Head Start . 

One way this might be accomplished is to integrate this program 
with the on-going adult education program of the school district. 

Funding for such a program, providing instruction and experience for 
adults so that they might better fulfill their roles as parent and as 
member of a community, seems entirely feasible under Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965* Several such 
programs are now either operational or in the planning stages. 

Whatever the plan for the future, the program for parent involvement 
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must be considered an essential element of Head Start. Its importance 
should not be underestimated, and it should not be put off as a secondary 
consideration in the operation of the Child Development Center. Its 
plan and functioning should be integrally interwoven with all other 
aspects of the effort. 
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EVALUATION MEASURES 
6.1 BACKGROUND 

Two of the many problems that have faced pre-school programs for 
the disadvantaged have been, and continue to be, adequate evaluation 
and the selection of the most desirable curriculum. In many ways these 
are two sides of the same coin. The desirability of a particular 
curriculum cannot be decided until an evaluation device is developed 
which will differentiate the effects of curriculum, and conversely, 
it is not fully known whether an evaluation method is entirely adequate 
until it is applied over a wide range of curricula and is compared 
with reasonable criteria. 

To develop adequate evaluational methods some consideration must 
be given to what exactly is meant by "the culturally deprived," or 
"disadvantaged" child, and how is it related to the problems of 
measurement? The terms, often used interchangeably, refer to those 
children who derive from homes which are of a poverty level, are marked 
by slum conditions, discrimination, and low educational level. 

Incidence of large families, illegitimacy, and father absence is often 
high. Such homes lack both the artifacts and verbal stimulation that 
is normally associated with school readiness. In some cases the 
language of the home is not English. Often adult models in the homes 
are incongruous with the demands of the school and the larger community. 
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The children generally lack intellectual stimulation , affection and 
encouragement in pursuit of intellectual goals. 

That severe deprivation may have ill effects is not much disputed. 
The question of whether or not it is permanently debilitating, or the 
extent of its magnitude has not been clearly determined. Space does 
not allow an extensive review of the evidence here. Hunt (1961), 

Fowler (1962, 1966), Bloom et. al. (1965), Wright (1966), and Robinson 
(1966) cure among the many who provide worthwhile reviews of the know- 
ledge. The same authors provide summary accounts of the effects of 
intervention programs on intellectual development. Robinson (1966) 
gives fair warning concerning the problem of drawing conclusions from 
the available data. 

Deutsch and Deutsch (1966) point out that what is needed is an 
adequate set of measures for evaluation. They ask the question, "On 
what level does one seek the deficits of the disadvantaged child?" 

Such a question has ramifications for both measurement and curruculum 
design. The answer proposed to date, at least as inferred from published 
reports, has been the level of global intelligence and verbal abilities. 
Most evaluators of pre-school intervention programs have contented 
themselves with using the Stanford-Binet, the Wechsler, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary or some other test of global intelligence. The reported 
data point to the possibility of short term, possibly transient, gains 
in the level of IQ. 

Fowler (1966) is explicit in bringing to light the limitations 
of global measures in evaluating intervention programs. He suggests 
that it is particularly inappropriate to utilize measures that have 
been constructed more empirically than logically. The criteria of age 











progression and internal consistancy used in choosing items for 
intelligence tests , leave numerous abilities bunched together in a 
single category. This means that they cannot provide the kind of adequate 
feedback that is needed for improving curriculum, analyzing individual 
strengths and weaknesses or understanding where progress takes place. 
B.ussi8 and Melton (1966) argue along the same lines. 

If such broad measures are not the solution, what might be? 

The question is two pronged. What areas are most important? How 
might progress in these areas be measured? 

Four broad areas of development seem particularly relevant to 
programs such as Head Start which seek to ready children for school. 

They are: 

1. Cognitive and language development 

2 • Creativity 

3. Non-intellect ive factors including 
attitudes, motivation and orientation 
toward school work. 

4. Social competency. 

This list should not be construed as indicating a priority. 

It is also necessary to realize that a division such as this is, at 
best, artificial. For the teacher it is not practical to subdivide 
the actual classroom situation along these lines. The categories re- 
present highly integrated aspects of the child's development. However, 
the division is made here to facilitate discussion and observation. 

Cognitive development as it is referred to here involves the 
child's ability to understand, manipulate and expand upon concepts 
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such as number, shape, size, etc. Integrally related is his ability 
to understand, manipulate and build with verbal symbols and express 
his conceptual knowledge in words. 

Creativity is a concept in itself difficult to define. The most 
useful approach at this time is to use an operational definition. 
Creativity as it will be used here refers to the child's ability to 
expand his conceptual categories, such as roundness, to include many 
things that are not commonly thought of as being in that category. 

Uiis has been called the capability of "divergent thinking"— the ability 
to seek out many answers or possibilities rather than narrowing down 
to a few or single "correct" responses. This also includes the child's 
ability to see new and unusual uses for objects that are common and 
familiar to him. 

The child's attitudes reflect the way he views the school situation, 
his sense of satisfaction with himself and what he does, and the way 
he relates to school figures. His motivation refers tc the moving 
forces, evolving from internal and external sources, which direct his 
behavior. His orientation towards school work incorporates his manner 
and ability in pursuit of those activities which are considered 
appropriate for his age level in the classroom situation. 

Social competency refers to the adequacy with which the child 
relates to others in the school situation. 

The area of non-intellective factors is perhaps most in need 
of amplification since it is the most often neglected. Cattell (1957 ) $ 
Wechsler (1950) and Hunt (1965) have pointed to the importance of 
personality and motivational variables which enter into the measurement 
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of intelligence and cognitive development, Wechsler insists that 
personality traits enter into the effectiveness of intelligent be- 
havior and that general intelligence cannot be equated with intellectual 
ability, but must be regarded as a manifestation of the personality 
as a whole, Robinson (1966) also agrees that development in the 
emotional sphere is, in part, a function of the development in the 
intellectual realm and vice versa, 

Karp and Sigel (1965) emphasize the need for teachers to dis- 
tinguish between limited opportunity and the lack of motivation as 
causes of poor achievement. For some disadvantaged children a special 
educational situation, no matter how enriched, does not bring about the 
desired improvements. Such programs must have some meaningful re- 
lationship to the idiosyncratic character of the intellectual, social, 
and emotional functions of the child, 

Urdal (1963) suggests that evaluation programs must incorporate 
a wider range of testing. The child* s way of coping with strange and 
new situations will have a tremendous influence upon his cognitive 
development. If strong emotions or defensive motivations intervene 
between the child and his environment it seem logical that these 
would have the same retarding effect as deprivation. 

Recent studies in achievement motivation have begun to indicate 
the importance of what has been called the "generalized impetus toward 
productive activity," Disadvantaged children have been reported to 
be less highly motivated for academic and vocational achievement than 
their upper and middle class peers. (Sewel et.al. 1S57). McCandless (1952), 
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Bayley and Schaefer (1964 ), and Sontag, Baker and Nelson (1958) have 
reported evidence which indicates that children with a high degree of 
achievement motivation tend to become brighter its they grow older » 

Those who are not so motivated tended to decline in intelligence as 
measured by standard IQ tests. 

The socially disadvantaged child has beon described as being 
more concrete and inflexible in his functioning than the middle claso 
child. Riessman (1962) suggests that such a child's thinking is more 
content centered than form centered and his reasoning is more inductive 
than deductive. Ausubel and Ausubel (1963) found that deprived children 
depend more on external as opposed to Internal control. Luria (i960) 
has attempted to show the mediating Influence of language in control 
such as this. 

According to Jean Piaget ( 1951 )> one of the most Important 
changes that takes place in the child during the period between two 
and five is the gradual objectification of external reality and the 
beginning of self-awareness. One of his strongest convictions, repeated 
in many of his writings (1926, 1950, 1951* 1952), is that a thought 
becomes aware of itself, able to justify itself, able to proceed 
without contradicting itself, only through repeated interactions with 
a social environment. Especially Important are situations where the 
child is forced to see the other person's point-of-vlew. He suggests 
that the child begins to see the other's point-of-vlew at about age 
four or five. This ability provides a reference for the concept of 
the self. The child develops his self-expectations and his expect- 
ations of the responses of others towards him. Edwards and Webster (1963) 
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found that favorable self-concept a were related to high aspirations 
and to greater academic achievement. Many writers (see Pettigrew 
1964) have noted depressed self-concepts in Negro and lower socio- 
economic group children. 

Lastly, the culturally deprived child has some special difficulties 
because the school learning environment and materials are so very 
different from the settings which are familiar to him. Deutsch (1963) 
has concluded that in lower class homes the lack of visual stimulation, 
plus the presence of much noise, fosters inattention and poor con- 
centration. The reduced physical activity of the school and the demands 
for long spans of attention are completely alien to him. It is difficult 
for him to learn to be quiet and to attend to the flow of words from 
the teacher. He may have never been encouraged to complete a task he 
has begun. 

In general, the deprived child appears much as the children, 

I 

though to a lesser degree, in the early Goldfarb studies (1943 » 1945)* 

Many of the child's difficulties arise from his inability to use 
language in a time-binding and mediating fashion. He is unable to set 
long range goals and proceed towards them in an orderly fashion. The 
variables of attention span, self concept, motivation, impulse control, 

j 

concreteness of thought, ability to see the other person's point-of- 
view, and orientation to school activities all seem particularly relevant 
to school readiness and ultimately to academic and social 'success. 

As such it seems wise that they become an Integral part of the evaluation 
of pre-school programs for the disadvantaged. 

In sum, the evaluation of programs designed to improve the 
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chances of academic success of the culturally disadvantaged must go 
beyond the dimension of measuring intellectual development in the narrow 
sense. A wide range of variables falling into four major categories 
seem important. These include cognitive development , creativity, de- 
velopment in non-intellective factors such as attitudes, motivation 
and orientation to school activities, and social competence. If the 
school program is to be effective it must be committed to broad scale 
goals covering all these aspects of child development. Evaluation must 
parallel the endeavor so that it may provide adequate feedback inform- 
ation for curriculum design and identification of the remedial needs 
of the child. 

6.2 THE MEASURES USED. 

What methods might be used to reliably measure the development 
in these broad areas? When this question was asked, no one measuring 
Instrument or method seemed entirely appropriate. jfor purposes of 
this research and evaluation project, a three pronged attack was 
decided upon. Each has its unique advantages and, taken together, it 
is felt they approach a truly comprehensive view. These were 2 

1. Individual testing using measures deemed appropriate to 
the age level of the children and getting at areas important to the 
goals of a pre-school program for the disadvantaged. 

2. Objective observation of the child's classroom behaviors 
which are important to the school situation and yet reliably observable. 

3. A quantifiable evaluation of the child by the teacher along 
similar categories and overlapping, the variables measured in the 
individual testing. 
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In the succeeding sections of this chapter the three methods 
of measurement are described, their theoretical framework is discussed 
and they are related to each other* Table 6*1 Indicates the coverage 
provided in each of the four areas of concern by the three approaches 
of measurement used* 
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TABLE 6.1 



EVALUATION MEASURES 



INDIVIDUAL MEASURES BEHAVIOR OBSERVATIONS TEACHER EVALUATION 





Point of View 


Verbalization to T. 


Communicating wants 


<* 


Numerical correspondence 




Investigates unfamiliar 


Eg P 


Mean number morphemes 


Cognitive 


situations 


g S 


per utterance 


Verbalization to 


Use of conceptual 


g g 


Story quality 


other C. 


language 


85 

O hI 






Verbal contacts 




Ideational Fluency- 


Original responses 





originality 
Unusual uses- 
originality 

Ideational fluency-fluency 
Ideational fluency-non- 
concrete 

Unusual uses-fluency 
Unusual uses-category change 



Impulse control 
Picture complexity 



Task orientation 
Affect 
Motivation 
Motility 
Response to T. 

Seeks support, help 
affection or approval 
Seeks recognition for 
achievement 



Continuing in activities 
Sustained Interest 
Performing tasks 
Dependence upon adults 
Accepting limits 
Decision making 



Coping with unex- 
pected situations 
Effecting transition 
Changes in routine 
Seeking help 
Sex differentiation 



Freq. of interaction 
with other child 
Nature of interchange 
Friendliness 
Domlnative/ submissive 
Sharing behavior 
Competitive behavior 
Response by other C. 
Friendliness of response 
Dominat ive/submi s sive- 
ness of other 
Sharing behavior of other. 
Competetiveness of 
other 

Social work 
Social motivation 



Borrowing 

Sharing 

Playing with others 
Initiating involvement 
Taking turns 
Disrupting 
Dominance 

Reaction to frustration 



Response to unfamiliar 
adults 
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6 . 3 INDIVIDUAL MEASURES 



A battery of seven individually administered measures were given 
to each child in the sample (see later section.)* These provided a 
total of twenty-four scores for each child. The tests included: 

1. Point -of -view selection 

2. Ideational fluency 
3* Unusual uses 

k. Attention span with an abstract picture stimulus. 

5. Impulse control 

6. Conservation of numerical correspondence 

7. Verbal 

Point of View Selection . This instrument was adapted from a 
group test design formulated by the Educational Testing Service for the 
New York City Public School System. (Tana ska, et. al. 1966). It is 
based on the extensive researches of Jean Piaget (see Piaget, 1963* 

Flavell, 1963; or Hunt, 1961). Its underlying assumption is that the 

i 

lack of experience, both manipulatory and social, causes the child 

\ 

to remain in an egocentric stage of development and prevents him from 

seeing and understanding alternative points of view. This limits 

"learning" or the ability to benefit from instruction and also has 

ramifications for the development of the child* s self-concept. 

The task presented the child with a stick drawing of a small 

boy talking to his older sister (see figure l). The child then 

received a two choice option (bottom of figure l) and was asked, 

"When Mary looks at her little brother what does she see, this -- 
or this?" 

i 

Next he was asked, 
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"When Mary's little brother looks at her, what does he see? This— 

or this?" 

A new set of response alternatives was presented* 

The first stimulus picture then was removed and the second 
presented* The child waa told, 

"This is a picture of Mary talking to Tommy. When Tommy looks at 
Mary, what does he see? Ibis or this?" 

In each case after the presentation of the stimulus picture and 
during the questioning, the two response choices were placed before the 
child. The order of presentation was randomized by shuffling after each 
presentation. 

TOiese choices, which seem so easy to adults, have been found to 
differentiate sharply between children of this age group. The test 
also has the advantage of having a high correlation with intelligence 
as measured by the Stanford-Binet but low correlation with other tests 

in the battery (see Table 6.2). 

Ideational Fluency. This measure involves eliciting free 
responses to two concepts, round and sharp. It was derived from the 
work of G uilf ord (1956). The child was asked to tell all the things he 
could think of that were round, or could be round. As they were stated 
they were written down by the tester. The tester remained silent and 
did not pressure the child with either verbal encouragement or in- 
quisitive facial expressions. If the child stated that he oould think 
of no others, he was told that he could tell the tester additional ones 
as they occurred to him any time during the remainder of the play 
session. The same procedure was followed for "sharp." 
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TABLE 6.2 

INTERCORRELATION*+ OF INDIVIDUAL MEASURES 



IQ 


?0V 


AS 


if/f 


IF/0 


if/nc 


NC 


MSL SQ 


Intelligence** X 


^L\ 

VO 

. 


.1? 


.32 


.02 


.41 


.63 


•56 .60 


Point of View 


X 


.15 


.05 


-.09 


-.08 


.17 


in 

O 

. 

CVJ 

CM 

. 


Attention Span 




X 


.58 


.46 


.61 


.?4 


-.05 .09 


Ideational Fluency 






X 


.83 


.53 


•42 


.29 .29 


Ideational Fluency 
Originality 








X 


.76 


.18 


.16 .19 


Ideational Fluency 
Non-concrete Response 










X 


•? 8 


.05 .33 


Numerical Correspondence 












X 


.Ul .68 


Mean Sentence Length 














X .71 


Story Quality 














X 



*Intercorrelations obtained during the pilot study using the above 
measures. 

**Stanford-Binet 

^^Correlations are not corrected for attenuation. N=22 for all correlations 
except those involving Stanford-Binet where N=l8. 

+ A .40 correlation is required for significance at the .03 level where 
N=l8 and *36 is required where N=22. 
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A total of nine scores were obtained from this data. These 
included a response frequency for round, for sharp and for the two 
combined. 

As the tester recorded the responses he noted whether or not the 
cue for the response was present in the environment. Those responses 
not elicited by the specific environment were classified as non-concrete. 
For example, a response of "apple" for round was marked non-concrete 
if no apples were immediately available in the environment, whereas a 
response of "doorknob" was considered concrete since a doorknob was a 
prominent feature of the small room used for testing. Judgments of this 
type were readily made by watching the child's gaze as he sought 
additional responses. Scores were then obtained for the frequency of 
non-concrete responses to round, sharp and the total of the two. This 
mea sure was devised to get at the content centered nature of the intellect 
of the disadvantaged child that was mentioned earlier. 

Thirdly, the responses were marked for originality. Each program 
was treated separately for this purpose. All the responses to each 
concept given by the children within a program were pooled to obtain the 
frequency that each response was given. Those that were unique to the 
individual were marked as original and again three scores were obtained. 

The method of treatment was different than usually used with 
this test. The usual procedure calls for the pooling of the entire 
sample. However, it was early noted that certain characteristic 
responses resulted from the environment in which the test was 
administered. For example, with one group there was a fish bowl 
in the room used for the examination. Hence, fish bowl was a common 

0 , T 
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available, only one child gave that response. 



Ouch cue was 



Unusual Uses . This test again calls for the production of a 
variety of responses. In particular, it requires the divergent pro- 
duction of class ideas which Guilford (1939) believes to be a unique factor 
of the intellect called "spontaneous flexibility. 11 Two common objects, a 
cup and a newspaper were presented to the child, one at a time. He first 
identified them; if he could not, they were identified for him. He was 
then told, "Tell me all the things you can think of that you can use a 
cup (newspaper) for." Again the examiner wrote down the responses, and 

l 

neither hurried nor pressured the child. 

Nine individual scores were obtained. These included response 

\ 

frequency, originality and category change for cup, newspaper and the 
combination. Frequency and originality scores were obtained in the same 
manner as in the previous test. The nature of the responses obtained 
determined the category change score. For example, "drink water out of 
it," and "drink coffee," were considered to be uses in the same category. 

"Put rocks in it," and, "wear it as a hat," were not. Similarly, for 
newspaper, "use as a place mat," and "use as a tablecloth," represented 
one category of response whereas "cover the wall" and, "paint pictures i 

on it," represented two. In cases where question arose in this det- 
ermination, the matter was discussed and agreement was reached by the 
two judges. 



Attention Span. This test involved timing with a stop watch 
the gaze the child directed at each of the three abstract pictures grad- 
uated in complexity. Deutsch (1963), concluded that the lower socio- 



economic class home, because of the lack of visual stimulation, fosters 
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inattention and poor concentration. The ability to pay attention to, 
and concentrate on, abstract symbols is thought to be important to 
reading readiness. 

Each picture was presented to the child and it was explained 
that he might look at them for as long as he wanted. He was asked to 
indicate when he was through. Timing began when the child received the 
picture and was interrupted at the first indication that his gaze 
wandered, though he may not have indicated he was through. If he 
returned to the picture within a reasonable time, it was begun again, 
this continuing until such time as he gave back the picture or his 
attention wandered and showed no indication of returning. The cumulative 
time spent on each picture was recorded. The mean for the three was the 
score used in the analysis. 

The first picture consisted of twenty-five one inch lines joined 
at acute angles and one circle. The circle was outlined in a single 
color. The second was made up of fifty lines, two circles and two 
colors, and the third, seventy-five lines, three circles and three colors. 

Impulse Control . This test stems from the research of Luria 
(i960) on the verbal regulation of behavior. As mentioned previously, 
deprived children rely more on externally imposed control than on 
internal control, yet, the need in school and in life is for internal 
control of behavior. To measure the extent to which internal control 
is operating, the child was first shown a squeeze-type bicycle horn. 

The tester blew the horn once and then asked the child to hold it for 
him while he did something else. The child was told that he could blow 
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it, but he could only blow it once. 3 he tester then started his stop 
watch, busied himself with his papers, and counted the times the horn 
was blown during a one minute period, A check was recorded in the 
( appropriate box on the data sheet (see Appendix B), 
i , 5 • , Conservation of numerical correspondence . This measure derives 

< : from the work of Piaget and his associates, A line of seven poker 
chips was set out by the examiner in front of the child. The child 
was given a stack of chips and asked to "make a line next to mine 
1 that is just the same as mine," When the child had made his line, and 
the examiner had noted the number of chips in it, the child was asked 
if his line had as many chips as the examiner's. If he indicated that 
« it did (whether or not that was actually the case), the examiner expanded 
his own line and asked, "Now are they the same, or do you or I have more?" 
1 • > If the child indicated that he or the examiner had more, he was told 
to make them the same again. When it was agreed that the lines were 
again the same (after the child had either adjusted the number of chips or 
, , 7 r the length of his line) the examiner drew his chips into a pile and 
^ asked, "Now are they the same, or do you or I have more?" Such 
t manipulations continued until the examiner felt confident as to where 
the child should be scored on the rating scale. The scale is presented 



Verbal Measures ; A family of five dolls was given to the 
children* The dolls were attractively dressed in brightly colored 
felt clothing, : Uieir complexions were tan and could easily be accepted 
I by the Negro and Mexican-American children, yet they were light : 
enough so they did not seem to affect the white children differently, 
Tfoe children were given the dolls and were asked to tell a story 
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about them. The responses were taped and then transcribed. They were 
evaluated for the mean number of morphemes per utterance. The utterance 
was determined by either a long pause or a change of thought. 

A morpheme is any word or part of a word, as an affix or suffix, that 
conveys meaning and cannot be further divided into smaller elements 
conveying meaning. For example, "He want go home now," contains five 
morphemes while "He wanted to go home now," contains seven. 

The number of morphemes in each utterance was counted and then 
the mean number of morphemes was computed. 

Additionally, the stories were read and rated for quality along 
a four point scale. Werner and Feldman (1963 \ among others, have 
indicated the value of measuring the child's skill in constructing and 
telling a story as a measure of reading readiness. 

The scale used is indicated on the score sheet in Appendix B. 

6.4 ADMINISTRATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL MEASURES. 

The individual measures were admftiistered primarily by three 
young women specifically trained for the task. Hie training con- 
sisted of a two-week period of theoretical and practical work, including 
the practice testing under close supervision of a group of pre-school 
children in a local day care center. Two of the testers were Mexican- 
American and one Negro. An effort was made to match the ethnic 
background of the tester and the testee wherever possible. In some 
cases the authors did the testing. In all cases (except control group 
l) each of the testers administered the measures to a portion of the 
children in the program. Therefore , any bias due to the particular 
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tester was distributed through all groups* 

The testers were given the names of the children to be tested in 
advance and they then entered the classroom and played with the child 
briefly. They were able to strike up a rapport with the child in the 
classroom and on the way to the testing location, and, in general, to 
put the child at ease before beginning the actual measurement. In some 
cases, where the children were particularly shy, a teacher or aide was 
asked to accompany the child to the testing room. 

If it was felt that the Mexican-American child's use of English would 
be a limiting factor in the results, the tests (with the exception of 
the verbal) were administered in Spanish. In one case the test was 
translated into Japanese. Ibis was felt advisable in so far as the per- 
formance on the tests was related to understanding the directions. 
(Numerical correspondence in particular is significantly correlated 
with some of the verbal measures.) 

The scoring of the test was designed to be as objective as 
possible, and required a minimum amount of inference on the part 
of the person doing the administering. The transcription of the tapes 
and the marking of the verbal measures was done by the authors. 

6.5 RELIABILITY. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks of the program a small* sample 
of children from the programs studied were administered the individual 
measures with an interval of seven days between pretest and post test. 

* N=9, a correlation of .58 is required to be significant at the .05 level. 
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The correlation between pretest and post test results were computed. 
The coefficients of stability thus obtained are presented in Table 6.3 

TABLE 6.3 

COEFFICIENTS OF STABILITY 



Test r Test R* 



Point of View 


.56 


Ideational Fluency .92 

(Frequency) 


Attention Span 
Numerical 


.55 


Ideational Fluency .73 

(Originality) 


Correspondence 


.02 


Ideational Fluency .81 

(non-concrete) 


Impulse Control 


.74 


Unusual Uses-Frequency .86 


Morphemes/ utterance • 


.73 


Unusual Uses-Originality .49 


Story Quality 


.79** 


Unusual Uses-Cat. Change .73 


* Correlations in this 


column are 


Rank Order Correlations 



** Inter scorer reliability was found to be .90. 



6.6 THE BEHAVIOR OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 

The development of the Behavior Survey Instrument has been 
described in detail elsewhere (Katz, Peters & Stein, 1966). A sample 
of the modification used for this evaluation is included in Appendix B. 
The procedure for use is the same as discussed in the above reference. 

In the present study, two trained observers each rated from five 
to ten children throughout a full class session. The observer watched 
the child's behavior for a brief period (usually ten to twenty seconds) 
and categorized what was seen along the variables outlined on the form. 
He then went on to the next child and followed the same procedure. The 
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total time involved in observation and recording was approximately two 
minutes. Therefore, each child came under the observers' scrutiny 
approximately every ten to twenty minutes. Ten observations were made 
of each child and these were spaced to provide a reasonable picture of 
the child's behavior in a variety of activities. 

6.7 BEHAVIOR CATEGORY DEFINITIONS 



The definitions which follow were those used by the observers. 
They cover the areas that were considered useful and important to the 
present study. These have proven amenable to observation in a variety 



of classrooms. 

1. TASK ORIENTATION. 

This broad category of behavior described the child's 
orientation, attention or involvement with respect to whatever 
tasks the teacher has prescribed, or whatever tasks can be 
assumed to be appropriate to the school setting. "Tasks" are 
defined as "work" or "play" set up by the teacher. 



A. Attentive to Teacher : This is defined as attending to the 

teacher when she is offering information, giving instructions, 
directions or guidance related to a prescribed task. 

B. Strongly intent on individual work : This is defined as the 

child working alone at teacher-prescribed or teacher- 
appropriate tasks and also showing a strong interest and 
absorption in his work. He is undistracted by the activities 
around him. 



C. Intent on Individual work : This is similar to category "B" 

but the child's interest is less pronounced . He may 
occassionally look up from what he is doing, but. he returns 
to it with evident purposefulness. He is involved in the work. 



D. Disinterest ; The child does not appear interested or engaged 
in any task, or in group activity. He fidgets or daydreams. 

E. Attentive to other child : The observed child watches another 

child or group of children. This behavior may or may not be 
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relevant to a teacher-appropriate task. 

F. Social work : The child is engaged in conversation and/or 

cooperative work with other children. The interaction is 
task-related. 

G. Intent on non-teacher prescribed work : Characteristic of 

this orientation is that the child is involved in work which 
the teacher would not he expected to assign or construe as 
appropriate at the moment. The child may he continuing work 
begun, even though the teacher has asked for a transition to 
a new activity. 

H. Aimless wandering : The child roams about the room without 

evident purposefulness. He does not stop for any length of 
time to observe others or to become involved in any one 
activity. 

I. Disruptive: Characteristics of this behavior include: 

negative attention-seeking, horse-play, fighting, running 
around the room, and any other behavior which tends to up- 
set the on-going school activity. 



2. AFFECT. 

This category describes the extent to which the child derives 
pleasure, fun, and satisfaction from whatever he is doing at 
the moment of observation. The child is rated as follows: A. 
High, B. Moderate, C. Low, D. Listless. The latter is defined 
as behavior indicating a lack of desire to become engaged in 
activities of any sort. It is a general attitude of indifference 
and apathy. 

3. MOTIVATION 

This broad category relates to those incentives or needs 
involved in the child’s activity. 

A. Mainly Sensory-motor : Behavior motivated primarily by the 

pleasure to be derived from the sensory and/or motoric aspects 
of a given task; e. g. apparent satisfaction from the body 
movements of dancing rather than from the social aspects, 
cleaning a table with a sponge and enjoying the sensory 
aspects of the task. 

B. Mainly Achievement : Behavior motivated primarily by the 

sense of competence, mastery, and achievement to be derived 
from a given task or classroom activity. Apparent striving 

to attain some standard of performance or perceived expectation 
of performance. Shows evidence of comparison with either 
internal or external standards; e.g., the child working at 




a letter board and attempting to spell his name, or working 
to climb higher than his companion on the Jungle -gym. 

C. Mainly Social : This is behavior motivated primarily by the 

satisfaction to be derived from interactions with other people 
through a given activity or task. No achievement or competition 
is involved. Examples include: dramatic play, the exchange of 

affectionate gestures, and other friendly activities. 

D. Routine Compliance : The main characteristic here is that 

the child responds to the teacher's request or to a class- 
room activity in a routine, automatic, and uninvolved way. 

4. COGNITIVE. 

This broad category has to do with behaviors in which 
processing and seeking information are salient and apparent. 

This is usually easier to observe in the more formal or 
structured parts of the classroom activity. 

A. Seeking Information : This is generally observed through the 

child ' s verbalizations , and usually consists of posing 
questions. It may occur in a group situation or with the 
teacher alqne, or with other children. 

B. Offering Information: The observed child offers to another 

or to the group, some relevant information usually related 
to on-going activities. 

C. Curiosity and Experimentation : This behavior includes the 

exploratory manipulation of materials; showing an interest in 
novel events in the environment. The behavior marked in this 
category is usually non-verbal; e.g., experimenting with a 
weighing balance by placing objects onto the scales, or 
mixing colors while painting. 

D. Following a cognitive plan : This behavior indicates that 

the child has some work-goal or plan in his mind for whatever 
task he is undertaking. The behavior shows some awareness of 
the sequences of behavior he intends to perform; e.g., putting 
together an elaborate arrangement of train tracks with the 
intent of making a continuous circuit. 

E. Problem Solving : This is behavior which appears to involve 

figuring out something, discovering an unknown method, or 
overcoming an obstacle to some plan. It is differentiated 
from C above in that the goal is clear, and from D in that 
the sequence of behaviors to be followed is unknown. An 
example would be figuring how to get something from a shelf 
that is beyond reach. 

In instances where a specific concept is involved, e.g. 9 



number in a counting exercise, the self-explanatory categories 
F through K may be marked. 

Where no apparent cognitive activity is taking place, or in 
circumstances where the observer could not be sure of a 
correct designation, the none (N) category was applied. 

5. MOTILITY. 

This is defined as the general style, manner, and speed of 
the child's body movements. A .-seems to move freely in the 
environment; B. -about average motility for the situation 
under observation; C.- constricted movements, the child 
appears tense and restrained. 
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6. INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR. 

This broad category concerns aspects of the interactions 
between the observed child, the teacher, and the other 
children. 

6.1 Child & Teacher : The descriptive labels under this 

category are self-explanatory. If there is any interaction 
involving the observed child and the teacher, each box 
under 6.1 is filled in. 

6.2 Observed Child to other Child: If there is any inter- 

action between the observed child and other child, each box 
in this category is filled in. 

6.3 Other Child to Observed Child: Same as above. 



6.8 OBSERVER AGREEMENT 

To establish inter-observer reliability two trained observers 
made simultaneous observations on the same children, scoring independently 
and without knowledge of the other's judgements. A total of 100 
observations were tf&de in this manner with each scoring involving 24 
separate judgements (one for each category or sub-category). The 

overall percentage of agreement* thus obtained was 84.6$. The inter**observer 

*The percentage of agreement was obtained by the following: 

Number of Agreement 

Number or Agreements + NumBer or Disagreements 

Non-occurrence of a behavior (e.g. no interaction) was included in this 
calculation. 
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agreement for specific categories is listed in Table 6.4. 

TABLE 6.4 

S INTER-OBSERVER AGREEMENT 



Category Agreement Category ^Agreement 



1. Task Orientation 


.78 


6.2 


Obs. Child to 


Other 


.88 


2. Affect 


.74 




Interchange 




.83 


3. Motivation 


.64 




Friendly 




.84 


4. Cognitive 


.74 




Domination 




.83 


5. Motility 


.77 




Sharing 




.91 


6 J. Child to Teacher 


.94 




Competition 




.98 


Response to T. 


.92 




Verbalization 


to C. 


.97 


Seeks support 


.90 


6.3 


Other to Obs. 


C. 


.96 


Seeks recognition 


.86 




Interchange 




.91 


Verbalization to T 


.91 




Friendly 




.93 








Domination 




.94 








Sharing 




.96 








Competition 




.98 








Verbalization 




•96 



The degree of agreement obtained was considered highly satisfactory 
for this type of instrument. The motivation category had a lower 
percentage of agreement for at least two reasons. This category 
requires the greatest amount of inference on the part of the 
observer (motivation is neither tangible nor visible but must be 
inferred from surrounding circumstances. Secondly, many behaviors 
stem from multiple or supplementary motivations. Despite this fact it 
was necessary for the observer to decide the predominant motivation 
and fit it to the categories prescribed. The decision, though 
difficult, can be made and the percentage of agreement achieved was 
considered satisfactory. 
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6.9 THE TEACHER'S EVALUATION OF THE CHILD 



The third instrument used was a three part questionnaire with 
which the teachers evaluated each child during the third and eighth 
weeks of the program. It was felt that by the third week the teacher 
would be thoroughly familiar with her children and would be able to 
provide a detailed evaluation. During the last week of the program 
she would again be able to reflect upon the child's progress and make 
certain judgements as to his school readiness. 

The development of ah instrument of this type has certain unique 
difficulties , not the least of which is the selection of the correct 
phraseology. No question will ever be interpreted by all teachers in 
the same way, and, in fact, even the most carefully constructed item 
may leave some teachers speechless. To minimize such problems, and be- 
cause of the demands of time, it was decided to adapt two existing 
questionnaires to present purposes. Part One of the form, items 1 
through 19, was adapted from a Social Competency scale of Dr. Samuel 
Levine and Freeman F. Elzey at San Francisco State College. Each 
multiple choice item is graduated from least desirable to most desirable 
behavior. For example in item number four the teacher's choices range 
from, "He does not verbalize his wants 5 acts out by pointing, pulling, 
crying, etc." to "Nearly always verbalizes his wants." 

The data obtained were treated in two ways. For all programs 
the frequency of a particular response (for the whole group) was 
computed and converted to percentages. In addition, for the programs 



♦Developed under a grant by the USOE project #3277. 
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under intensive study, the evaluations for each child were graded by 
simply assigning numbers to each response in the following manner: 

A=l; B=2; C=3; D=U; E=5. (It should be noted that in some cases there 

is no "E" response to the question.) 

Part Two was adapted from a Preschool Behavior Bating Scale based 
on the Erikson (1950) developmental stages. This scale, developed by 
Dr. Mary Lane at San Francisco State College, provides definitions for 
the extremities of the scale, but leaves the interpretation of the 
middle ground to the person doing the rating. For example number seven 

(TE2-7): 

Dependence on adults: , 

Depends upon adults for 1 2 3 ^ 5 Proceeds on his own 

directions or for carry- without dependence 

ing out activity. on adults. 



In general, a movement from response "A" or "1" to response D, 
"E," or "5" indicates improvement in the child* s behavior for the 
category concerned. The responses marked by the latter categories are 
those generally considered to be desirable in the classroom situation. 

Since alternate forms were not available, each item covered a 
somewhat different aspect of behavior, and no two people had the same 
opportunity to deal with the child in the same capacity during the same 
time period, these three usual methods of obtaining reliability were 
ruled out. Further, since the forms put a considerable burden on the 
time of the teacher, it was not considered possible to evaluate the 
reliability of this measure at this time. 
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6.10 THE IHTERREIATION OP THE MEASURES. 

Table C-l (Appendix C) presents the Pearson Product Moment co- 
relations among the three measuring instruments used in the study# 

Several considerations should be kept in mind when viewing these 
results# First, the correlations presented cure representative values 
in the sense that they include pretest and post test data from four 
programs .* They represent teacher evaluation forms from eight teachers, 
individual measures administered by three testers, and behavior ob- 
servations of two observers. Since the concern here is to show the 
inter-relation of the measures as they are used in the evaluation and 
comparative studies which follow, no attempt was made to sort out these 
possible sources of variation at this time# 

Secondly, for a correlation to be considered statistically sig- 
nificant it must reach a value greater than or equal to #30# A value 
below this level must be considered a chance variation from zero# 

Thirdly, some of the measures listed are drawn from a common 
source of raw data# Measures thus derived, though theoretically they 
seek to delve into different aspects of behavior, have a common limit# 

For example, the frequency of responses in the ideational fluency measure 
(lT2f ) sets the upper limit on the number of original and non-concrete 
responses that cure possible# (items IT20 and IT2NC)# Similarly, the 
frequency of occurrence of a particular sub-category of social 

In all cases the pretest data from one instrument was compared 
with pretest data from the others, and post test data with post 
test. 
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interaction on the Behavior Survey Instrument has a limit set by the 
initial decision as to whether or not social interaction of any type 
had occurred. 



Finally, it appears that a "Halo” effect was operating in the 

* 

response to the teacher evaluation forms. The interrelation of the 



items on this form, whether dealing with language, social behavior, 
or whatever, are consistently positive and with many reaching sig- 
nificance. It appears that the teacher's overall impression of the 



child pervades her responses to individual items. Two exceptions are 
found in items TE2-4 (Sex identification) and TE7 (Playing with 
others). On both items the children were consistently marked at the 



upper limit of the scale and little attempt was made to differentiate 
between children. Item TE2-4 had a mean of 4.47 on a five point scale, 
and Item TE7 had a mean of 3*46 on a four point scale. 



When the three measures are viewed in light of the four broad 



categories to be studied the following results are seen: 



1. Verbal and Cognitive Measure : When the two behavior survey 

items are removed from discussion it is clear that the six remaining 
measures are in moderate agreement concerning the child's verbal 
ability with 13 of 15 correlations reaching significance. Table 6.5 



is presented for convenience. 
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TABLE 6.5 
VERBAL ABILITY 



IT7 


IT0 


TEk 


TE2-2 


TE2-3A 


TE2-3B 


BS6.1 BS6.2 


IT7 Mean Morphemes XXX 


.73 


.37 


.25 


.30 


.25 


.10 


.20 


IT8 Story Quality 


XXX 


.48 


.31 


.37 


.33 


-.12 


-.17 


TEU Comm. Wants 




XXX 


.56 


.50 


.57 


.30 


.02 


TE2-2 Concept. Lang. 






XXX 


oo 

VO 

• 


.69 


.06 


.16 


TE2-3A Verb. Contacts 








XXX 


.87 


-.02 


-.08 


TE2-3B Fluency 










XXX 


.13 


.01 


B86.1 Verb to T. 












XXX 


.35 


BS6.2 Verb to C. 














XXX 



The measure of mean number of morphemes per utterance correlates 
significantly with two of the teacher evaluation items and approaches 
significance with the two others. The story quality measure reaches 
significance with all teacher evaluation verbal items. At 

The two Behavior Survey Instrument categories, reflecting the 
observed frequency of "confident” verbalization by the child with the 

4 

teacher and with other children, are a measure of something quite 
different. Only one correlation reaches significance with other 
measures, and this is with the teacher* s evaluation of the child’s ability 
to verbalize his wants. It is possible that the teacher’s response 
to this may have been colored by the frequency of her contacts with the 
child as well as by her qualitative assessment of his ability to express 
himself during such contacts. 
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The most readily noticed fact about the cognitive variables is 
their lack of relationship with each other, and their relative in- 
dependence of verbal ability. Further, the Point of View item (IT1) 
and the Behavior Survey item (BSU) for the moat part unrelated with 
the other measures used in the study. To some extent this may be due 
to the lower level of reliability of these items. The significant 
relatio nshi ps between the individual test of numerical correspondence 
and the verbal ability measure (IT7) as well as with Impulse control 
(IT5) and performing tasks (TE3) suggests that this measure is strongly 
influenced by the child's ability to utilise language to mediate 
behavior . 

It is apparent that Jn future studies of this nature, greater 
emphasis should be placed on the balance and reliability of the 
cognitive measures used. Verbal ability seems adequately covered, but 
the more subtle aspects of cognitive development have not been 

satisfactorily tapped. 

* % 

5 

^2. Creativity : The creativity measures employed are highly 

interrelated as might be expected. They are related to verbal ability 
with ideational fluency being more heavily weighted in the verbal than 
the unusual uses measure. This seems reasonable in as much as in the 
latter the child has the object before him and is not required to 
understand a concept presented to him verbally . 

Both creativity measures are independent of the characteristics 
and abilities measured by the other individual cognitive measures and 
of the behaviors covered by the Behavior Survey instrument. The large 
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number of significant positive correlations between these measures and 
the majority of items on the Teacher Evaluation suggests the 
possibility that the "Ehlo " effect of the latter is influenced by the 
child's verbal ability. A second common factor has undoubtedly to do 
with the child's response to adults. Item TE17 (Response to unfamiliar 
adults) which categorizes the child's behavior from avoidance and 
withdrawal to "readily moves towards unfamiliar adults" correlates 
significantly with all items of Ideational Fluency. 

3. Non-intellective Factors : The most notable result viewed 

here is the clear differentiation between the items on the TE form 
and those obtained from the Behavior Survey Instrument. Also many 
of the non-intellective measures show a relatedness with the verbal 
measures. Only seven of the twenty-three measures do not have positive 
correlation which reach significance with at least one of the verbal 
measures • 

Some categories of behavior show a clear agreement between 
measures such as the category of Resists or ignores teacher's request 
(BS6BC) which correlate +.34 with decision making (TE2-5) and -.35 
with dependence on adults. Positive correlations between Continuing 
in activities (TEl) 9 Performing tasks (TE3) 9 Sustaining interest (TE2), 
Impulse control (IT5) 9 and Attention Span (IT4) seem consistent with 
intuitive notions. However 9 the correlations between these variables 
and Task Oriented behavior (BS1BC) and Achievement Motivation (BS3B) 
do not reach significance. 

4. Social Competency : Here again 9 many of the same comments 
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may be made. Hie measures show a consistency within themselves , but not 
with each other. This is true even in cases where the topics covered 
are the same. For example BS6.2 Sharing , and TE6 Sharing are both 
designed to evaluate the child's willingness to share in a social 
situation. However , the two do not correlate. At least two factors 
may be contributing to this lack of agreement. First, the behavior 
sampling done by the outside observers represents behaviors seen at 
intervals throughout a single classroom session. It is possible that 
the observations made were not truly representative of the child's 
general classroom behavior. Alternatively, the teacher's evaluations 
seem to be colored by her generally favorable or unfavorable impression 
of the child, and this overriding effect may be sufficiently strong tg 
hide real differences. In other words, the Behavior Survey Instrument 
has the advantage of being objective though the period covered is brief, 
and the Teacher E\raluation forms, while marked after intensive inter- 
action with and observation of the child, may not be objective. 

6.11 SUMMARY 

Four broad areas of development were considered important in the 

\ 

evaluation of a pre-school program such as Head Start. These were: 

1. Cognitive and language development 
2 • Creativity 

3. Non-intellect factors 

4. Social Competency 

To measure development in these areas a threefold approach was 
considered desirable. These included individual testing, classroom 
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behavior sampling, and evaluation of the child by the teacher* Taken 
together they provide adequate coverage of the four areas desired* The 
measures have been described in detail and sample of the scoring sheets 
are included in Appendix B. Reliabilities were measured and seem 
adequate* 
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EVALUATION 



7.1 NON-TECHNICAL ABSTRACT 

A sample of sixty-four children representing four programs was studied 

in depth. The individual testing, the classroom observation, and the 

» 

teachers 1 evaluations all showed a considerable improvement in the child- 
ren over the course of the eight weeks of Head Start. Comparisons with 
other deprived children indicated that the Head Start children entered 
school better prepared for the year ahead. Comparisons with a lower-middle 
class group of primarily Caucasian children indicated that the Head Start 
children entered school on an equivalent, or slightly better, footing. 

Particular areas of improvement included language and verbal expression* 
flexibility of thought, understanding and use of basic concepts, attention 
span and self-control. The Head Start children also seemed to achieve 
a degree of social adjustment and an independence from adults. They get 
along better with their classmates and need less support from teachers. 

They ask more questions, offer more information, work together and seek success 
In general, the results are quite favorable and are rewarding for 
the efforts expended. 

7.2 THE SAMPLE 

A total of sixty-four children from four of the seven Head Start 
programs in San Miateo County were studied in depth. Data, including 
individual measures, classroom observations, and teacher evaluations 
were available on each. Additionally, teacher evaluation information 
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was available for a total of 292 Head Start- children. 

A rough socio-economic equivalence was enforced from the outset 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity income requirements for enrollment. 

More than ninety percent of the children in the sample qualified under 
these requirements (see previous discussion in chapters 2 and 3)* Mm* 
of the children were from welfare recipient families. The ethnic break- 
down of the group is seen in Table 7.1. 

■i 

TABLE 7.1 

Percentage Ethnic Distribution of Subjects ' 

T N Caucasian Negro Spanish Other j 

Sample * 6U 18 62 14 6 

Controls 1 & 2 29 42 55 3 0 

Head Start 292 28 42 25 5 

(Total) . - . — 

I 

The unduly large proportion of Negro children in the sample is the 
result of the choice of programs to be studied. This selection was based 
on considerations for the comparative study (Chapter 8). While the 





difference in proportion from the total Head Start population of the 
county is significant,* the sample is representative of the four programs 
from which it was selected. Further, it was felt that if an imbalance 
in the sample had to occur, a bias towards greater representation of the 
Negro children, the group most often considered severely disadvantaged, 
was considered the lesser evil. 

Fifty of the children in the sample, and all of the children in 
the control groups, entered kindergarten in September , 1966. The re maining 
* = 17.1 Chi Square "Goodness of Fit." 
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group will enter the public schools in September, 1967* The latter group 
was selected with several considerations in mind, the primary one being 
to provide a source of information about the comparative gains made by 
children of different ages. 

The specific questions to be answered by this evaluation required 
viewing the results from a number of points of view. The criteria in- 
volved in the selection of data for analysis for each such question, and 
the exact make-up of the sample under consideration will be made explicit 
in the discussions that follow. The nature of the comparison groups used 
will be evident at that time. 

7.3 INDIVIDUAL MEASURES 

The first question to be asked is whether Head Start has made a 
change in these children, and if so, what change. To provide the answer 
to this question, in relation to the individual measure, the entire group 
of children on whom both pretest and posttest results were available was 
pooled and a comparison of their mean scores for each measure at pre- 
testing was made with their mean scores on the same measure at posttesting 
The results are presented in 7.2. 



* This group consisted of San Mateo Parents' Nursery, San Mateo City 
School District, Laurel School, and St. Francis of Assisi. 
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TABLE 7.2 



COMPARISON OF PRETEST AND POSTTEST FOR INDIVIDUAL MEASURES 





Pretest 




Posttest 




* 


Mean 


Sd 


Mean 


Sd 


df 


t 


POINT OF VIEW 


1.90 


0.9 


1.94 


0.9 


98 


0.22 


ATTENTION SPAN 


14.5 


10.0 


18.9 


13.2 


98 


1.89* 


NUMERICAL CORRESPONDENCE 


2.62 


1.1 


2.82 


1.3 


98 


0.8l 


IMPULSE CONTROL 


2.64 


1.3 


2.82 


1.3 


98 


0.70 


MEAN MORPHEMES UTTERANCE 


4.14 


2.5 


4.38 


2.4 


98 


0.49 


STORY QUALITY 


2.04 


1.1 


2.08 


1.1 


98 


0.18 


IDEATIONAL FLUENCY-FREQ. 


5.86 


5.0 


13.7 


11.0 


98 


4.56* 


" ” -ORIG. 


2.86 


3.0 


3.95 


4.4 


98 


1.43 


" " -N. C. 


3*50 


3.5 


5.96 


5.8 


98 


2.56* 


UNUSUAL USES-FREQUENCY 


6 .60 


5.0 


10.3 


5.2 


98 


3.69* 


" " -ORIGINALITY 


1.14 


1.3 


2.12 


2.5 


98 


2.43* 


" " -CAT. CHANGE 


3*40 


2.1 


6.70 


2.5 


98 


2.82* 


* Significant at .05 level 


. One 


tailed 


t. 









It can be seen from the table that all changes are in the direction 
of improvement with six of the measures reaching statistical significance 
at the .0^ level. This means the probability is .95 that the increases 
are due to true differences. There is only a 5$ probability that the 
differences reported are due to chance. 

It is apparent that the children have increased in attention span* 
They are able to pursue a task for longer periods of time even when the 
task is abstract. This ability is one that is usually associated with 
school success. It is also one of the areas that is considered to mark 
the culturally disadvantaged child (see Chapter Six). 

The improvement in the ideational fluency and unusual uses measures 
suggest several important gains. The increase in frequency of the re* 
sponses indicates both an increased rapport with adults in an unfamiliar 
situation and also, since the measures are correlated with the verbal 
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measures, a possible increase in vocabulary* The children appear to 
have an expanded understanding of the concepts of "round" fluid "shflurp" 
and cure able to draw examples from memory as well as from their immediate 
surroundings. They are more flexible in their categorization of objects 
and show an increase in the ability to provide different (divergent) 
responses to a single stimulus object. This would seem to indicate an 
openness to new ideas that may provide a more fertile ground for future 
learning. In general, they seem to have the ability to draw upon an 
increased realm of experience and to pursue the task assigned to a higher 
degree of accomplishment. 

The question immediately arises as to how much of these gains may 

be attributable to familiarity with the testing situation, with the 

testers, and with the specific tasks of the measures themselves. To 

answer this question a small sample from two of the programs* was 

selected to have only the posttest administered. The results of this 

non-pretested group was then compared to the posttest results for the 

children in the sflune program who had been pretested. Three of the 

measures showed significant differences between the pretested and non- 

pretested groups. The differences were not consistent over programs. 

In the Laurel School group, the children who were both pretested fluid 

posttested showed a superiority on the impulse control measure. These 

children were better able to follow the directions of this measure and 

to refrain from squeezing the horn more than a few times. This difference 

was not found in the Parents* Nursery School group. In the latter group 

* San Mateo Parents' Nursery and San Mateo City School District, Laurel 
School. 












the difference did not even approach significance • This suggests that 
the difference found in the Laurel school sample may he due to a chance 
variation in sampling. 

For the Parents’ Nursery School sample, the non-pretested group 
came out significantly higher on the verbal measures of mean number of 
morphemes per utterance and story quality. Similar differences were not 
found in the Laurel school group. The direction of the difference should 
not prejudice the conclusions drawn in the study. If something in the 
testing situation is responsible for lowering the results of the children 
on these measures, such as the reduction of novelty for the stimulus 
dolls, this would obscure the improvements made by the children in Head 
Start, rather than magnify them. Their improvement may be underestimated. 
This should be kept in mind when viewing the results of Table 7*2 and 
during the discussion of the comparison of Head Start children and the 
two control groups which follows. 

The design of evaluational research for compensatory education 
programs such as Project Head Start is faced with a very real problem 
in finding suitable control groups as a basis for comparison. The 
opportunities for acquiring a theoretically ideal comparison group are 
rare, and a certain amount of improvising must be done. It was deemed 
desirable to obtain two comparison groups for evaluation of the summer 
Head Start. The first would be selected to provide a reasonable comparison 
with children much like those in the Head Start program, but who 
actually had no preschool experience. Since no opportunity was available 
to actually obtain such a group during the summer, the first opportunity 
that presented itself was taken. The group chosen was an entering group 
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of kindergarten children from one of the neighborhood schools that had 
conducted a Head Start program fluid would receive a substantial number of 
its graduates. 

Contact with the school administration was made prior to the 
opening of school and permission was received to scan the records of 
the entering children immediately after registration. Prom the 
approximately 180 entering kindergarteners , 14 were chosen who met 
the following criteria: 

1. They had no preschool experience 

2. Their residence was in the 0E0 target area. 

3. If the record indicated both father and mother in the home 
and at least one gainfully employed, there were at least four 
siblings in the family, or 

4. The father was either not in the home, or both parents were 
unemployed. 

It was felt that such criteria would provide a reasonable economic 
equivalence between the Head Start group and this non Head Start com- 
parison group. 

This control group was designated Control Group 1. 

A second group. Control Group 2, was obtained from one of the 
local da y care centers that was functioning during the summer. This 
group was 93*3$ Caucasian and was selected on the basis of age: they 

were entering kindergarten in September, and the child had to have at 
least one gainfully employed parent. Because of the nature of the 
source, in many cases, both parents were employed. The general back- 
ground of these children ranged from upper-working class to middle- 
middle class, the average being somewhere in the lower-middle class realm. 
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Both comparison groups were given the individual measures* The 
results were then compared to the results of the Head Start children at 
the end of the program. The Head Start sample used for the comparison 
consisted of those programs whose children would be entering kindergarten 
in the fall.* The younger group which had more than a year to go before 
entry into the public schools was not included in this comparison. 

The results of the comparison are presented in Table 7*3 and 
Table 7.4. It should be noted that the comparison with Control Group 1 
was specifically directional. What was sought was knowledge about the 
areas in which the Head Start children, after the program, were superior 
to equivalent children who entered school at the same time without the 
Head Start experience. In both cases the level of statistical significance 
chosen was .05.** This means that conclusions drawn about the 
superiority of one group over the other will be true, i.e. will be 
actually due to true differences, ninety-five times out of one hundred. 

Table 7*3 



HEAD START - CONTROL GROUP 1 



H. S. 



C. 1. 



Measure 



Mean 



Point of View 
Attention Span 
Numerical Correspondence 
impulse Control 
Mean Morpheme s/utterance 
Story Quality 
Ideational Fluency-Freq. 
71 " -Orig. 

-N. C. 



11 



Unusual Uses - Frequency 
^ - Originality 

- Cat. Change 



I. 92 
19.5 
3.27 
3.06 
5.69 
2.47 

15.7 

4.45 

7.1o 

II. 5 
2.04 
6.67 



Sd 

nr 

11.1 

1.1 

1.3 

2.0 

1.2 

10.0 

4.1 

li 

1.9 
3.7 



Mean 



1.57 
13.9 
2.00 
3.21 
5.00 
2.21 
4.21 
2 *21 
2.71 
5.14 
0.86 
3.2! 



Sd 



.9 

6.8 

.8 

1.3 
2 . 1 * 
1.0 

3.4 

l: I 

I'.i 

2.0 



*** Statistically significant at at least .up. 

Uursery, at. Francis of Assisi, Jed 

scnoo-L District. 

** This is a generally accepted level of confidence in 



Df 

'll 

6l 

6l 

6l 

6l 

6l 

6l 

6l 

61 

6l 

6l 

6l 



t 

1.3** 

1.85*** 

4.09*** 

-0.40 

1.11 

0.72 

4 . 20 *** 

1.87*** 

3.01*** 

4.91*** 

2 . 20 *** 

3.36*** 



'erson Elementary 
such studies. 
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The Table shows that In all but one measure the Head Start group 
has a mean performance higher than that of the control with eight of the 
differences reaching significance. The Head Start children are superior 
to control group 1 in attention span and in the cognitive measure of 
conservation of numerical correspondence. These children presumably 
would be better able to attend to the tasks they are given in school and 
would seem to be at a higher level of mathematical readiness. They better 
understand the concept of number fluid the relation of the symbolic number 
to corresponding objects. They have a better understanding of the concepts 
"more than, " "less than," fluid "ssune as," than their non-Heetd Start peers. 

It would seem reasonable to suppose that the children are now ready to 
go on to more advanced concepts that sure built upon these basics. 

The fact that the Head Stflurt children scored significantly higher 
in flOJL six subcategories of the creativity measures suggests a number 
of possibilities. These measures were correlated with the verbflkl 
measures and tend to support the notion of a larger vocabuleury. Certainly, 
the children have an expanded use of the concepts of "roundness" and 
"shfltrp." They also appear more able than the non-Head Start group to 
draw upon sources of information within themselves rather than seeking 
concrete responses from their environment. They are more flexible in 
their categorization and can provide a greater diversity of responses. 

The consistency of these results with those previously cited as 
showing the areas of improvement for the children from the beginning 
to the end of the program is immediately apparent . The same measures 
show the same directional differences. Together they provide firm support 
for the conclusions concerning the progress shown by the children. 
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The question still remains as to whether the gains made through 
participation in Head Start are really sufficient to place the child 
on an even footing with those non-deprived children with whom he must 
compete in school. While this cannot hope to be answered conclusively 
without extensive follow-up study, some indication may be found through 
the comparison of the Head Start group with children of equivalent age 
but who originate from backgrounds which are not economically deprived. 
The results of such a comparison are found in Table 7.4. Here the 
combined posttest results of the San Mateo Parents' Nursery, Jefferson 
Elementary School District, and the St. Francis of Assisi programs are 
compared with Control Group 2. 

TABLE 7.4 

HEAD START - CONTROL GROUP 2 





H. 


s. 


c. 


2. 






Measure 


Mean 


Sd 


Mean 


Sd 


Df 


t 


Point of View 


1.92 


o7F" 


1.93 


0.9 


~5T“ 


-0.05 


Attention Span 


19.5 


n.i 


25.5 


21.5 


62 


-1.48 


Numerical Correspondence 


3.27 


l.i 


3.13 


1.0 


62 


0.42 


Impulse Control 


3.06 


1.3 


3.53 


1.0 


62 


-1.31 


Mean Morphemes/Utterance 


5.69 


2.0 


3.74 


2.7 


62 


2.97* 


Story Quality 


2.47 


1.2 


1.73 


0.8 


62 


2.25* 


Ideational Fluency-Freq. 


15.7 


10.0 


12.7 


8.1 


62 


1.06 


" " -Orig. 


4.45 


4.1 


4.60 


4.0 


62 


-0.12 


" " -N. C. 


7.18 


5.4 


6.27 


4.2 


62 


0.60 


Unusual Uses -Frequency 


11.5 


4.5 


10.3 


5.3 


62 


0.87 


" " -Originality 


2.04 


1.9 


2.13 


2.0 


62 


-0.17 


" " -Cat. Change 

Qf.of 4 ef 4 /^ol Inr e -1 aq m 


6.67 

f o 4- 


-3.7 

1 Aft 


5.13 

nc 


3.3 


62 


1.45 



These results indicate that the predominantly Caucasian, lower 
middle class children were not statistically superior to the Head Start 
children in any category. There is some indication that the control 
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group is better in attention span and impulse control but these differences 
do not reach statistical significance • 

The only differences that reach the level of significance are 
the verbal measures and these point to a superiority of the Head Start 
children* These results may be the result of the Head Start children’s 
close contact with adults during the summer program, but the control 
group was not entirely without such contact* Their enrollment in the 
day care center has given them an experience similar to other preschool 
experiences with the exception that in the day care center the child 
to teacher ratio is much greater* 

The results indicate that the Head Start children will be 
entering school on an equal footing with children similar to those in 
Control Group 2 and be more ready for school than children similar to 



those in Control Group 1* 
7.4 BEHAVIOR OBSERVATIONS 



i 

l 



No comparison group for the behavior sampling was feasible since 
no group was available in an equivalent classroom situation with as few 
children or as many adults* Therefore, the results presented are the 
measured change in observed behavior during the period of the Head 
Start program, or the three programs for which observation data from 
the second and final weeks of the program was available. The 
statistical significance of the differences between the mean frequency 
of occurrence of the categorized behavior was computed for each of 
these programs* This involved calculations for 274 data sets. Because 
of the unwieldiness of such a large number of comparisons only those 
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which resulted in differences which could be due to chance less than 
5$ of the time are reported.* 

A. SAN MATEO CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT - Laurel School. 

Table 7.5 presents the significant results for the program con- 
ducted at the San Mateo Laurel School. A negative sign before the 
value of *t* indicates that the behavior under consideration had a higher 
frequency of occurrence in the early days of Head Start than it did at 
the end. 

TABLE 7.5 

OBSERVED BEHAVIOR CHANGE** 

Laurel School 





Week Two 


Week Eight 






Behavior 


Mean 


Sd 


Mean 


Sd 


df 


t 


Attentive to T 


2.70 


i.4o 


1.39 


l7o6 


34 


-3.36 


Social Work 


0.94 


1.27 


2.44 


1.42 


34 


3.34 


Affect 


3.50 


2.00 


1.56 


0.96 


34 


-3.71 


Curiosity 


0.56 


O.83 


0.05 


0.03 


34 


-2.46 


Contacts with T 


3.61 


2.21 


1.89 


1.45 


34 


-2.76 


Contacts with C 


1.89 


1.52 


3.83 


2.03 


34 


3.24 


Complies T request 


2.78 


2.11 


0.61 


0.68 


34 


-4.12 


Seeks Support 


1.44 


1.86 


0.50 


0.60 


34 


-2.05 


(Strong) 

Seeks Recognition 


1.11 


1.05 


0.44 


0.60 


34 


-2.34 



(Moderate) 

** All entries significant at .05 level 



l 

l 




The picture that emerges from these data is one of children less 
attentive to their teacher. They have fewer contacts with her and seek 
her support and recognition to a lesser degree. The children seem, in 
general to have learned to rely less on the teacher and to be more 

* Two tailed *t* unless otherwise indicated. .05 level of significance. 
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autonomous in their social relations with their peers. The incidence 
of cooperative social activity has gone up with the children working 
together and interacting far more frequently. The drop in compliance 
to teacher initiated requests of activities may well reflect a growth 
in independence and self-confidence. The picture is one of children 
reaching social adjustment within the classroom accompanied by de- 
creased dependence on adults. 

The level of visible pleasure or satisfaction displayed by the 
children has diminished during the interim period. It should be noted, 
however, that the change is from the high category to the moderate 
category rather than to the low • (Low affect also showed a decrease, 
though it did not reach significance.) 

The change seems to be more of a leveling effect than one of 
developing dissatisfaction or listlessness. The change might be 
attributable to the wearing off of the novelty of the n^w school sit- 
uation. As the situation changes from being entirely new and dif- 
ferent than any previously experienced, to one of familiarity with the 
planned introduction of the new and different, it seems entirely 
reasonable that the general level of excitement and exuberance should 
level off. 

The decrease in the frequency of curiosity behavior is the only 
cognitive behavior change to reach significance. This somewhat dis- 
heartening thought is mitigated by at least two considerations. The 
first, is that this may reflect the same trend as that discussed above 
for satisfaction. It is possible that the children have simply become 
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accustomed to their surroundings , and hence they may simply have less to 
be curious about. As one teacher put it when describing one child* s 
entry into the program. “At first he sniffed out every corner like a 
puppy entering a new and strange room." Later, it can be assumed, he 
felt more comfortable and familiar in his surroundings. 

Secondly, it should be recognized that this group was in- 
tentionally enrolled at a younger age than the other programs in the 
county. The children average more than a year younger than the other 
Head Start children studied. They have an additional year before 
entering the public schools and much of that time will be spent in a 
follow-up program. It seems reasonable therefore, that the emphasis 
be placed on the social adjustment of the child first. Compensation 
for disadvantages in the cognitive realm would presumably follow at 
a later time. 

B. SAN MATEO PARENTS' NURSERY SCHOOL. 

The results in Table 7.6 indicate a somewhat different pattern of 
change for this program. (What differences occur between programs will 
be discussed in Chapter 8.) Here we see a sharp movement from sensory- 
motor motivated behavior, behavior motivated primarily by the pleasure 
derived from the sensory and/or motoric aspects of the activity, to 
behavior characterized by competence, mastery and achievement. 

The children seem to move more freely in their environment and 
there is less overt satisfaction (t=-1.99)» However, the shift is 
again from high to moderate satisfaction. This seems to add support 
to the notion that familiarity, and the wearing off of the novelty 
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accounts for this change. The children more readily offer information 
and tend to seek it more frequently , (t=1.82). They seek recognition for 
their achievements. The category of strongly seeking recognition for 
achievement just barely misses the chosen level of significance with 
t=1.99. They more frequently display dominative and competitive be- 
havior and are less frequently involved in friendly interactions with 
thur peers • 

TABLE 7.6 

OBSERVED BEHAVIOR CHANGE* 

Parents* Nursery 






Week 2 


Week 8 






Behavior 


Mean 


Sd 


Mean 


Sd 


df 


t 


Sensory Motive 


2.95 


1782 


1.53 


1.35 


36 


-2.73 


Achievement Motive 


1.68 


1.49 


2.74 


1.55 


36 


2.13 


Expansive Motility 


2.89 


2.47 


4.37 


2.03 


36 


2.02 


Offer Information 


0.11 


0.45 


0.68 


1.03 


36 


2.25 


Ignores T Request 


0.05 


0.22 


0.37 


0.58 


36 


2.21 


Seek Recog. Slight 


0.21 


0.40 


0.68 


0.86 


36 


2.17 


Active Friendly 


2.37 


1.72 


0.95 


0.89 


36 


-3 .19 


Dominative 


0.32 


0.80 


0.95 


1.00 


36 


2.15 


Competition 


0.11 


0.45 


0.53 


0.68 


36 


2.26 


Appro. Active (Other) 


2.37 


1.90 


1.36 


0.88 


36 


-2.09 


Friendly (Other) 


2.26 


1.80 


0.47 


0.68 


36 


-4.05 



* All entries significant at .05 level. 



The overall picture that emerges is one of competitive, 
achievement oriented behavior with the teacher serving as the source 
of rewards for achievement. 

To the extent that competitive achievement oriented behavior 
and information seeking and offering is rewarded in the public school 
classroom it seems that these children have developed behavior patterns 
that are usually associated with school success. 
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C. ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI, EAST PALO ALTO. 

Three behavior categories reached significance for this program. 
ah three indicated a higher frequency of the behavior under consideration 
at the beginning of the program. The children are seen as less likely 
to comply to teacher requests and less likely to seek support. This is 
suggestive of a similar pattern to that in the two preceding programs. 

The changes may be viewed as a sign of increased autonomy and perhaps 
self-confidence. 

This program also confirms the trend of a decrease in observable 
satisfaction. The mean frequency of high affect behavior decreased 
from 2.40 to 1.33 (t=-1.70). The recurrence of this trend in all three 
programs supports the increased familiarity notion. It seems highly 
unlikely that three markedly different programs and several different 
teachers could all have an aspect in common which would lead to the 
consistent decrease of satisfaction unless it was something as general 
as the increased familiarity of the students with the school situation. 

The only other change that reached significance was the fre- 
quency of problem-solving behavior. (Mean decreased from O.87 to 
0.13, t=-2.10). 

7.5 TEACHER* S EVALUATION OF THE CHILD 

Tabulated percentages of responses to Part One and Part Two of 
the Teacher* s Evaluation for individual programs are presented in 
Appendix C. The results for San Mateo County Head Start, as a whole, 
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are presented in Table 7*7* 

It is quickly noticeable from the table that ^r Head Start, 
as a whole, most items (reaction to frustration TE12 being the single 
exception) show a reduction in the behaviors marked "A." All items, 
with the exception of borrowing, TE5 show an increase in the percentage 
of "D" and "E" response. These changes indicate that in the teachers* 
estimations a substantial percentage of the children have made strides 
towards standards of behavior generally considered most acceptable 
in the school situation. In each case, well over fifty percent of 
the children now fall into these school desirable categories, (C, D, 
and E responses). 

Some of the more dramatic advances are evident in Figures 7*1 
through 7*^* 

From these examples, selected from the important categories of 
language, social behavior, task persistance, and accepting limits, 
the marked improvement can be seen. The teachers who have worked 
daily with these children for a period of eight weeks seem confident 
in the improvement of the children. 

Figure 7»1 

Continuing in Activities 

A. No sustained participation 

B. Only if others are involved 

C. Easily diverted 
Leaves only when interrupted 



D. 



Third Week 


173 

l 6 £ 


^ 'A 


s/ /A 


/ s / 7 ~ j 26 1 


y / / /\ 


| V)% 



E. Continues in spite of interruptions 
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(Figure 7*1 continued) 

A. No sustained participation 

B. Only if others are involved 
C • Easily diverted 

D. Leaves only when interrupted 

E. Continues in spite of interruptions 



Final Week 

/ S/\ 10% 

777} lox 

/ / / / i\ 22% 

// ✓ 2 Z22 25 % 
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Figure 7.2 
Communicating Wants 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

f 



Does not verbalize 
Sometimes verbalizes 
Usually verbalizes 
Nearly always verbalizes 

Does not verbalize 
Sometimes verbalizes 
Usually verbalizes 
Nearly always verbalizes 

Figure 7.3 

Initiating Involvement 



A. Does not get involved 

B. Observes activity 

C. Sometimes initiates involvement 

D. Frequently initiates involvement 

E. Nearly always initiates involvement 
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(Figure 7.3 continued) 



A. Does not get involved 

B. Observes activity 

C. Sometimes initiates involvement 

D. Frequently initiates involvement 

E. Nearly always initiates involvement 



Final Week 
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Figure 7.^ 
Accepting Limits 

A. Hardly ever accepts limits 

B. Sometimes accepts limits 

C. Frequently accepts limits 

D. Nearly always accepts limits 

A. Hardly ever accepts limits 

B. Sometimes accepts limits 

C. Frequently accepts limits 

D. Nearly always accepts limits 



Third Week 
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TABLE 7.7 

SAN MATEO COUNTY HEAD START 
Teacher's Evaluation of the Child 







Third Week 






Final Week 






A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Cont. in Activities 


17* 


l6 


26 


19 


22 


10 


10 


22 


25 


33 


Sustained Interest 


21 


21 


25 


33 


- 


02 


07 


18 


28 


45 


Performing Tasks 


28 


27 


19 


26 


- 


14 


20 


27 


39 


- 


Communicating Wants 


17 


26 


23 


34 


- 


04 


22 


28 


46 


- 


Borrowing 


25 


33 


22 


20 


- 


13 


20 


27 


20 


20 


Sharing 


08 


24 


44 


24 


- 


04 


15 


44 


37 


- 


Playing with Others 


06 


23 


47 


24 


• 


01 


14 


46 


39 


- 


Initiating Involvement 


16 


13 


4l 


21 


9 


06 


12 


36 


23 


23 


Taking Turns 


28 


18 


14 


40 


- 


03 


23 


14 


19 


4l 


Disrupting Others 


10 


20 


26 


44 


- 


04 


18 


31 


47 


- 


Dominance by Others 


19 


22 


36 


23 


- 


13 


19 


37 


31 


- 


Reaction to Frustration 


14 


40 


24 


22 


- 


21 


18 


18 


43 


- 


Dependence on Adults 


13 


23 


31 


28 


- 


08 


20 


36 


36 


- 


Accepting Limits 


16 


28 


27 


29 


- 


06 


23 


31 


40 


- 


Effecting Transitions 


25 


20 


35 


20 


- 


08 


18 


37 


37 


- 


Changing Routines 


05 


25 


25 


45 


- 


03 


09 


27 


6l 


- 


Resp. to Unfamiliar 


22 


22 


31 


25 


- 


12 


19 


43 


26 


- 


Unfamiliar Situations 


17 


29 


28 


26 


- 


10 


22 


32 


36 


- » 


Seeks Help 


31 


24 


28 


17 


- 


14 


18 


42 


26 


— 


Motor Activity 


06 


13 


36 


27 


18 


04 


10 


22 


33 


31 


Conceptual Lang. 
Verbal Contacts 
Sex Diff . 

Decision Making 
Coping 

Depend, on Adults 


07 

15 

17 

04 

10 

11 

15 


15 

24 

27 

09 

23 

22 

21 


32 

23 

24 
18 
30 
32 
27 


31 

26 

19 

15 

22 

24 

25 


15 

12 

13 

54 

15 

11 

12 


05 
09 

06 
02 
03 
09 
05 


11 

17 

15 

03 

15 

14 

13 


31 

23 
33 
18 

24 

23 - 

24 


28 

27 
26 
20 

37 

28 
36 


25 

24 

20 

57 

21 

16 

22 



* Percentages 



Part Three of the Teacher's Evaluation was included to provide 
a third dimension to the picture of the changes occurring in these 
children during the eight weeks of Head Start. The responses provide 
a wealth of information, only a small portion of which can be presented 
here. The following excerpts give the flavor of the teachers' comments. 
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Third Week: "She la dependent on adults' help and praise— 

She needs constant praise." 

Final Week: "She has gained in self-confidence and attention 

span. She can now work on her own, initiating her 
own activities, without constant help and praise. 
She has also found ways to get along with other 
children. . • " 

Third Week: "...a finger-in- the-mouth observer." 

Final Week: "This child has overcome some of the shyness that 

prevented free movement in the group." 



Third Week: 



Final Week: 



Third Week: 



"He doesn't speak— looks sullen and angry. He stands 
and does one thing for long periods of time, not 
really involved, but watching others... He is not 
flexible. He is unable to relax long enough to 
enjoy what he is doing." 

"His whole bearing has changed. Where he previously 
spoke or shouted in monosylables, he now communicates 
freely. •• .He now utilizes all materials. He is now 
easy, verbally and physically, with adults. He sings 
with us. 



"...he has difficulty in getting off the bus, doesn't 
smile when spoken to and generally has a "sulking" 
head -down look; lower lip protruding, hands in 
pockets— doesn't answer when spoken to." 



Final Week: "He has learned to smile! 



i »* 



Third Week: 



Final Week: 



"She was quite overwhelmed. •• .She was withdrawn, 
fearful and unhappy. She was quite tense and wanted 
to be at home. She cried for several days. She 
would stand with dejected air leaning against an 
adult's leg. 

"She has gained confidence and trust in the adults 
and children. She enters into various activities 
with other children. She has more confidence in her 
ability to accomplish what she sets out to do. She 
is often happy and radiant." 
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Third Week: "She v^s quiet and kept apart from other children. 

She related mainly with adults, needing a great 
deal of help in getting involved in activities and 
needing support from adults once involved. 

Final Week: "She is able to interact with adults now in contrast 

to mere depending earlier. .. .Although she finds 
adult approval of her activities satisfying, she 
no longer requires this to enjoy herself. 



Third Week: "He is a fearful, hostile little boy." 

Final Week: "He has become much more verbal. • .he now talks while 

he strikes out. The times between crises are greater, 
sometimes even days apart. 

Other teacher replies included: 

"She has learned to manipulate scissors and crayons. She had 
no idea what to do with them before." 

" A rather shy child in the beginning, he seems to have increased 
his self-confidence tremendously. .. .He plays easily and readily 
with other children and enjoys a wide variety of activities." 

"He moves easily and well with the group now. He is still 
restless when he doesn't understand a story or discussion, but 
he has come a long way in his language ability." 

"He has tried to repeat words after us, has spontaneously spoken 
several sentences lately, overcome some of his fear of pets, 
learned his colors. This is a very significant gain for him." 



These are but a fraction of the many teacher comments which 
speak of meaningful personal gains for the children. They add a 
needed dimension to discussions of social competency, language ability, 
mean number of morphemes per utterance etc. Through them it is 
possible to get a feeling for the children involved. 

While the teachers' evaluations so far discussed provide in- 
formation concerning the gains made by the Head Start children during 
the eight week summer session, they say nothing about the comparison 
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of Head Start children with those who did not have Head Start* To shed 
some light on this matter, arrangements were made with one of the local 
school districts* to obtain Teacher Evaluation data on a sample of 
entering kindergarten children* The sample consisted of seventy- five 
children who had had a summer Head Start experience and seventy-five 
children who had not. The teachers filled out forms on each of the 
sample children during the third week of the school year. 

No attempt was made to control the non-Head Start group for either 
socioeconomic status or previous preschool experience. Since, 
approximately 180 children from the . approximately 700 entering kind- 
ergarten children of the district were involved in Head Start, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the majority of those remaining were not 
qualified under the Office of Economic Opportunity financial requirements. 
Therefore, the non-Head Start group may be considered to have a higher 
socio-economic status than the Head Start group. It may also be 
assumed that some of the non-Head Start group had had some preschool 
or day care center experience. 

The results of the comparison of these two groups, in percentage 
of responses in each category, are presented in Table 7«8. It appears 
that the two groups are rather closely equivalent. Taking, for 
example, the percentage of responses in the "D M and "E" categories 
for each group the close parallel can be seen. The Head Start group 
has a higher percentage of children falling in these categories on 9 
of the 19 items. The non-Head Start group has a higher percentage of 

Ravenswood Elementary School District 
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children in the most desirable category on nine of the items, And, 
on the one other item the two groups are exactly equal. Where 
differences do occur they are generally small.* The Head Start group 
has consistently more children falling in the M A" or least desirable 
behavior category. 

The results indicate that the kindergarten teachers see the children 
with Head Start experience as entering school very much on a par with 
their classmates. They are entering on an even footing and presumably 
have an equal opportunity to succeed. If the gains previously re- 
ported in Table 7.7 are a measure of true changes in the children, 
and if the changes were the result of the Head Start experience, then 
the children stand a better chance for success in school because they 
now are on a par with their classmates where they would have been 
behind before. 



*No attempt was made to determine the statistical significance of 
these results. 
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TABLE 7.8 

TEACHER EVALUATION OF HEAD START VS NON-HEAD START CHILDREN 



Non-Head Start Head Start 





A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Cont. in Activities* 


04 


11 


25 


32 


28 


l4 


06 


24 


27 


28 


Sustained Interest 


04 


10 


4l 


45 


- 


16 


16 


28 


40 


- 


Performing Tasks 


12 


15 


26 


47 


- 


22 


11 


32 


35 


- 


Communicating Wants 


05 


21 


23 


51 


- 


10 


26 


20 


44 


- 


Borrowing 


07 


44 


18 


31 


- 


15 


21 


27 


37 


- 


Sharing 


0 


07 


47 


46 


- 


01 


16 


38 


45 


- 


Playing with Others 


01 


07 


65 


27 


- 


09 


13 


38 


40 


- 


Initiating Involvement 


03 


14 


38 


22 


23 


16 


13 


19 


22 


30 


Taking Turns 


13 


23 


17 


47 


- 


13 


16 


16 


55 


- 


Disrupting Others 


04 


11 


33 


52 


- 


10 


13 


27 


50 


- 


Dominance by Others 


12 


18 


52 


18 


- 


19 


08 


45 


27 


- 


Reaction to Frustration 


02 


33 


18 


47 


- 


08 


31 


29 


32 


- 


Dependence on Adults 


07 


26 


38 


29 


- 


10 


26 


25 


39 


- 


Accepting Limits 


03 


23 


26 


48 


- 


04 


26 


15 


55 


- 


Effecting Transitions 


07 


10 


72 


11 


- 


18 


22 


49 


11 


- 


Changing Routines 


04 


07 


‘ 32 


57 


- 


05 


26 


21 


48 


- 


Resp. to Unfamiliar 


05 


16 


73 


06 


- 


16 


06 


49 


29 


- 


Unfamiliar Situations 


04 


19 


55 


22 


- 


11 


19 


45 


25 


- 


Seeks Help 


11 


27 


51 


11 


- 


24 


22 


50 


04 


- 



* Percentages 



7.6 GAINS IN RELATION TO AGE 



One of the questions which remains unanswered concerning the 
ability of preschool intervention programs to offset the effects of 
deprivation has always been the choice of the beginning age. While 
it is felt that no firm answers will ever be found to this question 
from data obtained in short term studies such as this, some tentative 
suggestions can be derived. Toward this end the gain scores** for two 



** Gain score = Post test score — pretest score. 
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programs were compared. The first program's children had a mean age 
of 6l months at the beginning of the program. The second had a mean 
age of 47 months. The two programs had different teachers, different 
equipment and were held in different classrooms. Therefore, the dif- 
ferences in gains made by children in the two programs might be 
attributable to a number of other variables besides age. The groups 
did originate from the same community, socio-economic and ethnic 
backgrounds, and often represented siblings from the same families. 
The results of the comparison which were near or reached significance 
are presented in Table 7*9. 



TABLE 7.9 

AGE/GAIN COMPARISON 





Old 






Young, 






Measures 


Mean 


Sd 


Mean 


Sd 


df 


t 


Point of View 


0.37 


0.9 


- 0.40 


1.4 


30 


1.92 


Impulse Control 


0.16 


1.3 


0.92 


1.5 


29 


-1.51 


Mean Morphemes/Utterance 


-0.20 


1.7 


0.95 


1.3 


25 


-1.98 


Ideational Fluency-Freq. 


12.5 


8.9 


4.38 


7.0 


29 


2.75* 


Ideational Fluency-N.C. 


4.63 


5.1 


0.92 


5.1 


29 


2.03* 



■^Significant at .05 level 



First, it should be noted that only five of the twelve measures 
even approach significance and actually only two reach significance 
at the .05 level. Three of the five favor the older group. The 
younger group shows greater gains in language and in control through 
verbal mediation of behavior. These gains seem logical and in accord 
with preconceived notions. It is common knowledge that some of the 
most marked changes in language occur during the early stages of its 
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acquisition. 

The greater gain made by the older group with regard to the 
selection and understanding of the other person's point of view also 
is logically satisfying. This result is as would be predicted from 
Piaget’s thoughts of the age of acquisition of this ability. It also 
is understandable in terms of its high correlation with the Stanford 
Binet measures of intelligence (see Table 6.2). The items on that 
test are age graded, meaning that the older the child gets the better 
he should do. The ideational fluency measures reflect the older child's 
increased vocabulary and ability to handle abstract ideas. The latter 
is also significantly correlated with intelligence. 

The analysis points to the well known fact that at some ages 
things are learned faster than at other ages. To determine which 
things are the most important to learn to overcome the detrimental 
effects of economic deprivation, and at what age they are best learned, 
must be undertaken in the form of a carefully controlled longitudinal 
study that can follow children for a number of years. The evidence 
presented here has the virtue of being consistent with expectations, 
but offers no real basis for conclusions as to the preferable entry 
age for Head Start . 

A follow-up measure presently planned for the younger group may 
add additional evidence towards the solution of this question. 

7.7 THE EFFECTS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Part Three of the Teacher ' s Evaluation Form provided information 
concerning the extent of the child's parents' involvement in the Head 
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Start program. This information was used as the basis for reorganizing 
the data to give a rough indication of the effects of parent involvement 
in the program on the level achieved by the children at the end of the 
program. 

Using the information provided by the teachers, a synthetic 
sample was formed such that one half represented the children of 
parents who were deeply involved in the program, and the other half 
represented the children of parents who never attended parents' meetings 
or conferences, who never visited the classroom and in no other way 
participated in the program. In selecting those who were involved, 
only those were used who were reported to have attended all, or nearly 
all the meetings, and who participated in the classroom and on field 
trips . 

The final groups used were matched on sex, program and roughly 
on age. These groups, after matching and eliminating all who marked 
the middle ground of parent participation, consisted of twelve 
children each. The significant and near significant results are seen 
in Table 7.10. 

TABLE 7.10 

PARENT PARTICIPATION LEVEL COMPARISON 



Participate 


Non-Participate 




Measure 


Mean 


Mean 




Numerical Correspondence 


5757" 


2.93 


1.71 


Mean Mcrphemes/Utterance 


5.92 


4.66 


i.6o 


Unusual Uses -Frequency 


12.4 


8.66 


2.09* 


Unusual Uses-Category Cng. 


6.33 


3.58 


2.48* 



* Significant at .05 level. 



<3 
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Eleven out of twelve of the comparisons showed the parent 
participation group to have a higher mean, although only two of the j 

comparisons were significant and can he reliably used for making 
judgements. Though these data do indicate a slight trend for the 
children whose parents take an active part in the program to be more 
flexible in their thinking, have a better vocabulary, speak in longer 
sentences and to better understand numerical concepts, it in no way 

j 

answers the key question of whether the children were better because 
their parents have always taken a greater interest in their achievements 
or whether through participation the parents gained a better under- 
standing of how they could help their child. The many subtleties that 
effect the parents * decision to participate in Head Start may be con- 
founding factors in the results. The one relatively firm conclusion 
that can be drawn is that the children of participating parents score 
higher on several of the measures used. 



I 7.8 DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

■ The drawing of conclusions from the results presented in this 

chapter must be preceeded by a warning. Head Start in San Mateo 

1 County had a duration of eight weeks. The change in the children as 

a result of their enrollment on a number of measures was marked. The 

■ gains made towards school readiness were impressive. Whether the 

■ program will have had any effect on the school success of these children 

® has not been answered. It was not even attempted. The only way to 
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determine whether the gains made on these measures , or any others, are 
lasting is to conduct extensive follow-up research on both the Head 
Start group and the controls or their equivalents. Will the Head Start 
group still have an edge over Control Group 1 after a year in kindergarten? 
Will both groups enter first grade on an even footing? Will the children 
in Control Group 2 come into their own in the public school? Will they 
excel the Head Start children in a short time? Or, will the equality 
of the two groups be maintained? These questions should not be limited 
to the consideration of a one year study. We might ask, "Will participa- 
tion in Head Start reduce the number of high school drop outs ten to 
fifteen years from now?" Will it increase the number of minority 
group members who go on to the university? It is only questions like 
these that can really provide the information for an adequate evaluation 
of Head Start, 

To justify even asking such questions will require the planning 
and execution of a study that makes adequate provision for suitable 
controls. To do less is to always leave the question open. 

With this in mind, what might be said about the reported result? 
First, it seems clear that, though the results differ from program to 
program, the overall trend on all three measures indicates changes in 
the children in the direction of greater readiness for subsequent 
schooling. 

The picture that emerges is of a child improved in language 
ability who asks questions and offers information. He has an in- 
creased understanding of one of the underlying concepts of mathematics. 
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His ability to think divergently has improved and places him above 
other economically deprived children and on a par with those who are 
of a lower middle class background. He has an increased attention 
span and a greater sense of autonomy. He relies less on the teacher 
for support and is more competitive for her recognition of his 
achievement. He is more achievement oriented. 

In the social realm there are indications of increased adequacy 
of his social adjustment. He is involved more in social work and more 
frequently initiates involvement himself. He is better able to accept 
limits and can use verbal commands in the mediation of his behavior. 

In general, he has gotten hold of himself and his environment 
and has learned to deal adequately with them. 

These generalizations, of course, do not describe any one child 
nor every child. In fact, they are not descriptive of any group of 
children or of a particular program. They do, however, describe the 
kinds of changes that have been found, part here, and part there, by 
our research. Taken together they assert the short term effect of 
Head Start in San Mateo County. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



COMPARATIVE STUDY 



8.1 INTRODUCTION 

Earlier In this report it was suggested that there must be a 
continuing relationship between evaluation and curriculum development. 
Ideally, each change in curriculum, or alternative approach to pre- 
school education, should be carefully and objectively evaluated and 
future changes should be the result of previous inquiry. 

In a large-scale program such as Head Start, which allows for 
considerable variation in the actual classroom activities within prog- 
rams, a rudimentary beginning may be made along these lines. Within 
San Mateo County alone, classification of programs may be made along 
five general categories. These are: 

1. Nursery school programs, with experienced nursery school 
teachers, conducted and administered within the nursery school setting. 

2. Nursery school programs, with experienced nursery school 
teachers, conducted and administered within the public school setting. 

3. Nursery school programs, with experienced kindergarten teachers, 
conducted and administered within the public school setting. 

4. Kindergarten programs, with experienced kindergarten teachers, 
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conducted within the public school setting. 

5* Montessori preschool programs, conducted by Montessori teachers 
in a private school setting. 

a 

General groupings such as these do not, of course, spell out 
what differences actually exist* but they do point to three areas of 
differentiation that are worth considering: the program or curriculum. 



the teachers, and the materials and facilities. A carefully controlled 
study would sharply limit the number of variables under consideration. 

The experimental design would allow as few as possible to vary at a 
single time. For example, some aspect of the curriculum structure 
such as the amount of time devoted to creative art activities, would 
be allowed to vary between two classrooms in which the teacher, mat- 
erials and setting remained constant. Such control is only achieved 
if the evaluation and the classroom program are conceived simultaneously. 
When evaluation is superimposed over existing programs there does 
remain, however, the possibility of selecting programs for their 
apparent differences, as suggested by the previously mentioned categories 
and looking at the differential results in the behavior of children 
exposed to them. This method does not allow firm conclusions; to be 
drawn concerning the causal relationship between program and behavior, 
but the results can be suggestive for more detailed study to be carried 
on in the future. 

Toward this end, three programs in San Mateo County were selected 
for study on the basis of their initial classification into three of 
the general groupings listed above. They were: 
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Program Is San Mateo Parents' Nursery School — a nursery school 
program, with experienced nursery school teachers, conducted within 
the nursery school setting. 

Program 2: Saint Francis of Assisi — a Montessori preschool 

program, conducted by trained Montessori teachers, in a private school 
setting. 

Program 3: Jefferson Elementary School District, General Pershing 

School — a nursery school program with nursery school teachers in a 
public school setting. 

It should be realized that although these programs are most 
accurately placed into these three categories, the classification is 
not absolute. Each program had some aspects which overlap other 
categories, but their predominant features placed them in the ones 
selected. 

The socio-economic background of the children in the three programs 
conformed to the standards set forth by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Analysis of the ages of the children is presented in Table 8.1. To 
be significant at the .05 level the F ratio must reach F> 3«23« Since 
this is not the case, the three groups may be considered equivalent in 
age. 

The ethnic breakdown of the groups is shown in Table 8.2. 



: 
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TABLE 8.1 

AGES OF COMPARATIVE STUDY SAMPLE 



Program 


Mean 


Sd 


Source of Variance 


Df 


Mean Sq. F 


1 


59.6 


12.0 


Between Means 


2 


270.7 2.90 N. 


2 


66.9 


7.2 


Within Groups 


39 


94.5 


3 


66.4 


7.2 


Total 


4l 


103.0 



ETHNIC 


TABLE 8.2 

COMPOSITION OF COMPARATIVE STUDY SAMPLES* 


Program 


Negro 


Caucasian 


Other 


1 


78 


06 


16 


2 


56 


13 


31 


3 


65 


07 


28 



* In percentages 

The percentage of male subjects for each of the programs was 63$* 47$ * 

i 

and 64 $ respectively. 1 

"i 

Hie equivalence of the samples along the lines of economic 
background, age, ethnic origin, and sex, while not perfect, provides 
a reasonable basis for comparison. 

Although of acknowledged importance, detailed statistical data 
to clearly differentiate the nature of the experiences the children 

*3 
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underwent was not gathered in quality or quantity sufficient for 
reporting. This failure severely limits the inferences that may be 
drawn concerning the value of curriculum variations, alternative teaching 
procedures, or differences in equipment. The data will be interpreted 
in light of the anecdotal records of the classroom observers. Con- 
clusions drawn must therefore be considered suggestive rather than 
definitive . 

8.2 RESULTS 

To determine the differences in the three groups of children 
at the end of the Head Start/ session^ one-way analysis of variance 
was computed for each score on the individual measures and for twenty- 
four behavior survey items.* The number of possible behavior survey 
items was reduced by the elimination of the "neutral” or "none" cat- 
egories and by combining the three levels of Seeking Support and the 
three levels of Seeking Recognition into two categories hereafter 
called, "Seeking Support -Total," and "Seeking Recognition-Total." 

The analysis indicated significant differences among the programs 

on; mean number of morphemes per utterance, social motivation, routine 

compliance, expansive motility, seeking support -total, active social 

interchange between children, and confident verbalizations with the 

teacher. The results of the analysis of variance are found in Appendix C. 

*A test of homogeneity of variance was conducted on each item to determine 
the applicability of the ANOVA model. Only cases where the hypothesis of 
homogeneity was confirmed are reported. 
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Since the analysis of variance as a statistical method provides 
no information concerning the directionality of difference, those 
reaching statistical significance were followed up by "t " test com- 
parisons to determine the direction of the differences. The results 
are indicated in Table 8.3. 



TABLE 8.3 

DIRECTIONAL RESULTS OF COMPARATIVE STUDY 

Mean 1 Mean 2 SD 1 



SD 2 



Mean Morphemes 


3 


- 2 


6.92 


4.32 


2.3 


2.2 


3.11* 




3 


- 1 


6.92 


4.46 


2.3 


2.0 


3.29* 


Social Motive 


3 


- 2 


3-36 


1.73 


1.2 


1.2 


3.54* 


Routine Compliance 


2 


- 1 # 


3.00 


1.05 


1.8 


1.1 


3.91* 




3 


- 1 


2.57 


1.05 


1.5 


1.5 


3.35* 


Expansive Motility 


1 


- 2 


4.37 


1.87 


2.0 


1.8 


3.73* 




1 


- 3 


**.37 


2.07 


2.0 


1.7 


3.43* 


Seek Support -Total 


1 


- 2 


2.58 


1.53 


1.7 


1.1 


2.02* 




1 


- 3 


2.58 


1.21 


1.7 


0.9 


2.64* 


Active Interchange 


1 


- 2# 


1.95 


0.86 


1.2 


1.1 


* 2 . 61 * 




3 


- 2 


1.71 


0.86 


1.1 


1.1 


2.03 


Confident Verb, to T. 


1 


- 2 


1.95 


0.60 


1.5 


1.2 


2 . 79 * 



case considered worthy of presentation. 



Unfortunately, complete pretest information is not available 
which would establish the initial equivalence of the three groups of 
children on the particular measures under consideration. However, 
the data available indicate that programs one and two were initially 
equivalent on five of the seven measures found in Table 8.3. Those 
marked with # showed initial significant differences in the same 
direction as the posttest differences. Two alternative reasons for 
this come to mind. First, there is the obvious alternative that the 
children were different in the areas measured upon entry into the 
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program. In this case those measures which show initial differences 
should he discarded from discussion and extreme caution should he 
exercised in the discussion of those differences where initial 
equivalence is uncertain. 

The second alternative is more subtle and cannot he substan- 
tiated at this time. This alternative would argue that inasmuch as 
the individual measurement and classroom observations were not made 
until the second week of the program, the program structure, the daily 
routine, and the teacher's expectations for the child's behavior would 
already have played an important role in shaping that behavior. 

Teachers frequently expend a great deal of effort during the first few 
days of school establishing the routine and letting the children know 
what is expected of them. Some support for this notion arose from 
the nature of the two categories that show this initial difference. 

Both the frequency of routine compliance behavior and the frequency of 
interpersonal exchanges are heavily dependent upon the activities 
presented to the children, the way they are presented, and the physical 
layout of the surroundings. 

Since uncertainty surrounds the correct explanation of the 
initial differences on the measures, and since some basis for equiva- 
lence is established with regard to economic background, age, sex and 
ethnic derivation, a compromise solution will be used. The variables 
of concern will be kept in the discussion, but caution will be exer- 
cised in the inferences drawn. 
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Therefore, in a tentative way, wo may say that program one 
children move more freely in their environment than do children in 
the other two programs. They are relaxed in their environment. They 
more frequently seek support, help, and affection from their teachers. 
They have more active interchanges with their classmates than do the 
children in program two, but in this respect they are on a par with 
the children in program three. In their contacts with their teacher 
they are more likely to be confident in their verbalization. They 
show less activity that could be classified as automatic or uninvolved 
than do the children in program two. 

The children in program two show more routine behavior than the 
children in program one. They show fewer instances of seeking support 
and are less expansive in motility than the children in program one. 

In all three cases they are not significantly different than the 
children in program three. 

The children in program three show superior verbal ability. 

They are more frequently observed to be motivated by the satisfaction 
to be derived from interactions with others and are more frequently 
observed actively engaged with others than are the children in program 
two. They move less freely in their environment and seek less support, 
help and affection from their teachers than do the children in program 
one. 

While the differences must be interpreted with caution, the 
picture they define for each classroom seems internally consistent. 
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8.3 DISCUSSION 






The question that now needs answering is: If the differences 
found are the result of experiences provided within the several 
programs 9 what aspects of the program may they be attributable to? 
Several suggestions can be derived from observer reports. First, 
program two was the most highly structured of the three. The daily 
schedule was posted and followed quite closely. This schedule 
included at least one fifteen minute croup lesson with the Montessori 
equipment, one group session with the "touch" box (where the children 
feel an object concealed in a box, describe it, and guess what it is), 
and one group story session with Montessori books. Frequently the 
bocks included a lesson on a particular concept such as color or 
shape. The materials available during play sessions were predominantly 
Montessori materials. Such instructional toys as numbering blocks, 
counting rods, symbol puzzles, and tactile alphabets are designed to 
be used by a single child. The children played with them on the small 
throw rugs supplied for that purpose. The rules suggest that only one 
child be on a rug at a time, though this was not always enforced. Out- 
door activities were limited by a lack of equipment. The meals were 
frequently served at a single long table that was not conducive to 
conversation and the staff did not eat with the children. 

Program three also followed a fairly strict schedule with 
specific times for each activity, though only on one occasion was a 



group lesson observed. 



The daily schedule included story time, but 
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this was frequently done in the small group situation at one of the 
small tables. The indoor activities included daily organized art 
work and considerable free play time. The equipment included a doll 
corner, blocks and trucks, puzzles and books. Hie outdoor area was 
large and amply equipped with wagons, bicycles, swings, slides, etc.. 

Program one followed a flexible schedule which included free 
play activity, music and dance, two small-group story times, and art 
activities. Fifteen minutes were set aside early in the daily 
session during which the teacher and children planned the day's 
activities together. The outdoor equipment included slides, jungle 
gym, Japanese bridge, sandbox, boat and jumping board. Fainting and 
water play equipment was continually available on the patio. Inside 
a doll corner, equipped with dress ups, stove, sink, table and chairs 
took up about one-fourth of the room. Another corner was reserved for 
block play, trucks, cars, tinker toys and similar floor toys. Other 
areas were set aside and kept furnished with paints, coloring equipment, 
clay, and cutting and pasting materials, puzzles and books. 

During the play sessions the flow of events moved freely between 
indoor and outdoor activities with the child left to move in or out as 
he pleased. 

In both programs one and three the children were served their 
meals in small groups at small tables and the staff ate with the 
children. During the meal the staff and children maintained a steady 
flow of conversation. This might also have a bearing on the incidence 
of confident verbalizations to the teacher. 
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These very general descriptions suggest that the structure of 
the program and the type of equipment available may explain many of 
the differences in the behavior of the children. Certainly it may be 
hypothesized that the presence of a well equipped doll corner, a 
sufficient supply of trucks and blocks, adequate outdoor equipment, 
and conversation at meals leads to increased social interaction if 
their use is made a part of the daily program* 

The technique of involving the children in the planning of the 
daily schedule, at least in theory, and the use of a highly flexible 
daily routine may be suggested as a possible reason for the less 
frequent occurrence of routine, uninvolved or automatic behavior. 
Similarly, the less firm schedule, freedom of movement between indoor 
and outdoor activity, increased proportion of free play activity may 
account for the greater freedom of movement, the higher incidence of 
expansive motility, in the program one children* 

Conversely, a fixed daily schedule, and formalized group pro- 
cedures may be the reason for routinized automatic behavior • 

In program one, one of the teachers was frequently observed to 
reward physical expressions of affection by the children* She 
frequently responded to their dependency needs by picking them up, 
carrying them, and hugging them in an affectionate manner • This 
behavior was seldom seen in programs two and three* It seems likely 
that the higher frequency of support-seeking behavior of the children 
is due to the teacher's willingness to accept and give affection* 

No clear cut explanation of program three's superiority on the 
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verbal measure exists. Two possible contributing factors, though 
they do not seem sufficient in themselves, are the use of telephones 
, and tape recorders as teaching devices. This program utilized a 
telephone hook-up in which a teacher could allow two children at a 
time to converse. The teacher provided directions for correct usage 
and made suggestions as to what the children might like to talk about. 
Each child in the program had severed opportunities to do so during 
the eight weeks. 

Tape recorder sessions were also provided as a small group 
activity with each child given several chances to talk extensively 
and to hear himself. This practice may also have had the effect of 
reducing the shyness before the microphone during the testing situation, 
thus increasing children's scores on the morpheme test. 

The explanations provided for the differences among the programs 
are only a few of the many that might pertain. They serve primarily as 
suggestions for variables that might be studied in more detail in the 
future. 

Two additional considerations should be kept in mind when viewing 
the results of this study. First, it should be remembered that the 
similarities far outnumber the differences found among the groups. Of 
forty-eight analyses computed only seven showed statistically signifi- 
cant differences • 

Secondly, while the behaviors of the children differed depending 
upon in which program they were enrolled, there is no way of knowing 
whether entry into kindergarten might not produce new changes in 
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behavior which will soon overshadow the results presented here. In 
other words , the results may reflect only transient behavior patterns 
that will soon be modified by new circumstances. 

8.4 SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, seven significant differences were found among the 
three groups of children chosen for study. These were in the categories 
of: verbal, social motivation and interaction, routine compliance 
behavior, expansive motility, seeking support, affection or help from 
the teacher, and confident verbalizations to the teacher. An attempt 
was made to relate these differences to observed differences within 
the structure, materials and teachers of the program. No attempt was 
made to pass value judgment on the desirability of the behaviors under 
consideration. That judgment must be made by those responsible for 

the choice of curriculum, material and teachers. The decision will 

\ 

depend on the desired goals held tor the children. 

The results are not conclusive, but they are highly suggestive 

V 

\ 

of hypotheses to be tested by more detailed investigation in the 
future. x 

\ 

\ 

y 

\ 
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3. UNUSUAL USES; (continued) 



B. NEWSPAPER 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9* 

10 . 



s 

4. PICTURE COMPLEXITY: 

1. Seconds 2. Seconds 3 « Seconds 



5. IMPULSE CONTROL: 

1 . 0 to five 3. Eleven to fifteen 

i 

2. Six to ten 4. Fifteen up 



6. CONSERVATION OF NUMERICAL CORRESPONDENCE: 

1. Child does not understand the problem. 

__ _____ 2. Cannot make correct one to one correspondence. 

Focuses on length or amount of space covered. 

3. Makes one to one correspondence but becomes confused. 

_________ 4. Achieved concrete operation. Makes one to one 

correspondence and retains throughout physical 
changes • 



7. MEAN SENTENCE LENGTH: . (in English) 



o 
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8. STORY QUALITY: 



i 

1 






1. No free verbalization. Only brief utterances elicited 
through prodding by examiner. 

2 . The child only describes what he sees. Little or no 
inference beyond the description of the dolls or actions 
presently taking place. 

J3« Rudimentary story: The child makes some attempt at 

placing the dolls in a temporal context or provides cause 
and effect relationship with other events. There is some 
attempt at cohesiveness. 

4. Genuine story: There is a relationship between the 

characters and action, some indication of temporal 
sequence, cause and effect; the total verbalization 
holds together in a meaningful way. 
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Child’s Name 

Project Name 
Teacher’s Name 

Number of Children in Class 

Number of Children in Child’s Family^ 
Number of Days Child Attended Program 



Project Head Start Research 
and Evaluation 

San Mateo County Human Resources 
Commission 
August 4, 1966 
D.L. Peters & N.L. Stein 



Child's Position in Family 

(e.g. oldest, youngest) 



Part One 

Circle the phrase that, in your estimation, most nearly characterizes 
the child's behavior under each heading. 



1. Continuing in activities! 

A. He wanders from activity to activity with no sustained participation. 

B. He continues in an activity only as long as others are involved. 

C. He continues in his own activity but is easily diverted when he 
notices the activities of others. 

D. He continues in his own activity and leaves it only when he is 

interrupted . 

E. He continues in his own activity in spite of interruptions. 

2. Sustaining interest in structured activities: 

A. He refuses to participate in structured activities. 

B. He frequently leaves the activity. 

C. He wanders in and out of the activity, participating briefly. 

D. He remains in the group but becomes restless (i.e., fidgets, 
nudges, talks, etc.). 

E. He remains in the group and actively participates. 

3. Performing tasks: . 

A. He usually has to be asked two or three times before ho will begin a 

simple task. 

B. He usually begins a task the first time he is asked, but dawdles 
and has to be reminded. 

C. He begins a task the first time he is asked, but is slow in 
completing it. 

D. He begins a task the first time he is asked and is prompt in com- 
pleting the task. 

4. Communicating wants: 

A. He does not verbalize his wants; acts out by pointing, pulling crying. 

B. He sometimes verbalizes but usually combines actions with words. 

C. He usually verbalizes but sometimes acts out his wants. 

D. He nearly always verbalizes his wants. 

Borrowing: 

A. He does not borrow. 

B. He takes objects when in use by others without asking permission. 

C. He sometimes asks permission to use other's objects. 

D. He frequently askes permission to use other's objects. 

E. He nearly always asks permission to use other's objects. 
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Head Start Teacher's Evaluation of child, cont. 

6. Sharing 

A. He adamantly refuses to share equipment or toys. 

B. He grudgingly shares but only after adult intervention. 

C. He occasionally shares willingly with others. 

D. He frequently shares willingly with others. 

7. Playing with others: 

A. He watches but does not play. 

B. He usually plays by himself. 

C. He plays with others but limits play to one or two children. 

D. He usually plays with larger group. 

8. Initiating involvement— when other children are involved in an 

activity which permits the inclusion of additional children: 

A. He observes the activity but does not get involved. 

B. He observes the activity while continuing his own play. 

C. He sometimes initiates getting involved in the activity. 

D. He frequently initiates getting involved in the activity. 

E. He nearly always initiates getting involved in the activity. 

9. Taking turns: 

A. He avoids such situations. 

B. He frequently interrupts or pushes others to get ahead of them in 

an activity involving taking turns. 

C. He attempts to take his turn ahead of time but does not push or 

quarrel in order to do so. 

D. He waits in turn, but teases or pushes those ahead of him. 

E. He waits for his turn or waits to be called on. 

10. Disrupting others— when playing in group he disrupts others: 

A. Nearly always 

B. Frequently 

C. Occasionally 

D. HArdly ever 

11. Dominance by others: 

A. He submits to the domination of others without objecting. 

B. He submits to the domination of others after physical or verbal 

objection. 

C. He usually does not submit to the domination of others. 

D. He hardly ever submits to the domination of others. 

12. Reaction to frustration— when he does not get what he wants or things 

are not going well: 

A. He has a tantrum (screams, kicks, etc.) or withdraws into seclusion 

B. He finds a substitute activity without seeking help in solving 

the problem. 

C. He seeks help from others in solving the problem without making an 

attempt to solve it himself. 

D. He seeks help from others in solving the problem after making an 

effort to solve it himself. 
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13. Dependence upon adults— he will continue on his own in an activity 
without having an adult participate with him or encourage him: 

A. Hardly ever 

B. Sometimes 

C. Frequently 

D. Nearly always 



Ik. 



Accepting limits— when an* adult sets limits on the child's activity 
(play space, use of materials, type of activity, etc.) and explains 
reasons for the limits, he accepts the limits: 

A. Hardly ever 

B. Sometimes 

C. Frequently 

D. Nearly always 
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16. 



17. 



18. 
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Responses to unfamiliar adults: 

A. He avoids, or withdraws from contact with, unfamiliar adults. 

B. He, when initially approached by unfamiliar adults, avoids contac , 

but. if approached again, he is responsive. 

C. He responds to overture by unfamiliar adult but does not initiate 

contact • 

D. He readily moves toward unfamiliar adults. 



Investigates unfamiliar situations: 

A. He restricts himself to activities in which he has previously 

B. Heroins "in an activity which is new for him only if other children 

engage jin it • 

C. He Joins with other children in an activity which is new to everyone. 

D. He engages in the activity which is new for him even though other 

children are not involved. 



Effecting transitions— in changing from one activity to another: 

A. He requires personal contact by an adult (i.e. holding hands, 

leading, etc.) __ .. . . . 

B. He will not move toward new activity until the physical 

arrangements have been completed. . . .. 

C. He moves toward new activity when the teacher announces the activity 

D. He moves toward new activity without physical or verbal clues. 



Changes in routine— when there is a change in routine (daily 
schedule, room arrangement, etc.) the child accepts the changes without 

resistance or being upset: 

A. Hardly ever 

B. Sometimes 

C. Frequently 

D. Nearly always 



19. 



Seeking help— when involved in an activity in which he needs help. 

A. He leaves the activity without seeking help. 

B. He continues in the activity but only if help is offered. 

C. He persists in the activity and finally seeks help. 

D. He seeks help from others immediately. 
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Teacher's Evaluation of Child, cont. 
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Part Three 



The following questions are guidelines for the teacher's additional 
comments. They should not be considered restrictive. Brief and pointed 
responses will do very well. Additional comments may be put on the back 
of the sheet. 



1. Is the child's parent (or parents) participating in the program or on 
the parent advisory committee? If so, how? 



2. In terms of your goals for the children enrolled in your program, do 
you feel that this child has made a significant advance? 



3* What do you consider his area of greatest improvement? Please explain. 



4. How would you characterize his verbal ability? 



5. Do you think the child is ready to compete successfully in the 
public schools? 



6. Do you see any weakness in the child which will require the special 
attention of those who work with him in the future? 



Thank you for your cooperation. 
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Teacher # Children # Adults Observer 

Date Time Round Schoo l 



Activity; 





1. Task orientation; Teacher prescribed and T appropriate; 
is not nec. whole group activity. 

A. Attentive to T; B. Strongly intent on individual work; 
C. Intent on individual work; D. Disinterest; E.Attent. 
to other child. F. Social work! G. Intent non T pre- 
scribed work; H."Aimless wandering; I. Disruptive. 








2. Affect; In response to whatever behavior. 
A. High; B. Moderate; C. Low; D. Listless. 








3. Motivation; A. Mainly sensory-motor; B. Mainly achieve- 
ment: C. Mainly social; D. Routine compliance; E. Other. 








4. Cognitive: A. Seeking info; B. Offering info; 

C. Curiosity! D. Following cog. plan; E. Problem 
Solving; F. Time; G. Color; H. Number ; I. Com- 
parison: J. Recall! K. Space; L. Causality; M. None 








5. Motilitv: A. Expansive; B. Neutral; C. Constricted 








6. Interpersonal behavior: 

6.1 Child to T: A. Present; B. Absent 








Response to T. initiation: A. Complies; B. Ignores; 

C. Resists; D. None. 








Seeks support, help, affection, approval; 

A. Strong: B. Moderate; C. Slight; D. None. . _ 








Seeks recognition for achievement: 








Verbalization to T: A. Confident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 

D. Perseveration; E. Stammer; F. None. 








6.2 Obs. child to other child: A. Present B. Absent. 








A. Active interchange; B. Approach tentatively; 

C. Passive part; D. Passive watching; E. Imitates; 
F. Avoids. 








A. Active friendly; B. Neutral; C. Hostile 








A. Dominative; B. Neutral; C. Submissive. 








A. Active sharing; B. Not tolerate sharing; C. None. 








A. Active competition; B. Avoid; C. None. 








Verbalization to other child: 

A. Confident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 
D. Perseveration; E. Stammer; F. None 








6.3 Other child to obs. child: A. Present; B. Absent. 








A. Approach active; B. Approach tentatively; 

C. Passive watching; D. Accept; E. Ignore; F. Reject. 








A. Friendly; B. Neutral; C. Submissive. 








A. Active sharing; B. Not tolerate sharing; C. None. 








A. Active competition; B. Avoid; C. None. 








Verbalization to obs. child: 






. 


A. Confident; B. Hesitant; C. Whine; 

D. Perseveration; E. Stammer; F. None. 
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Project Head Start Research and 
Evaluation 

San Mateo County Human Resources 
Commission 
June 27, 1966 

D. L. Peters & N. L. Stein 



PARENT INTERVIEW FORM 



Parent's Name 



Interviewer 



Address 



Date 



Child's Name 



Program 



We want to know what people who have children in Project Head 
Start think. Your help will be greatly appreciated and may lead to 
better, programs next year. 



We realize that some parents work or cannot leave their other 
children, while others are free to take part fully in the program. 



1. Do you feel that parents should come and help in programs for 
their children? 



2. Have you been asked to come to the Head Start program with your 
child? Did you attend? 



3. Were you asked to take part in the parents' advisory 
committee? Have you gone to parent meetings? 



w 

4. Have you been asked to help in the children's program (for 
instance, by being a teacher aide, volunteer, escorting children 
to and from the center, helping with maintenance, playground 
supervision or other volunteer work)? I f so, please 

giv? some details: 



5. Would you be willing to help if asked? 



T w? 



6. Were parent meetings at times when you could come? 
What time is best for you? 
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Parent Interview Form, cont. 



7. Did you have a way to get to the meetings? If someone 

could give you a ride to the meetings would you go? 

8. Would you be able to come to meetings if there were a baby 
sitter for you? 

9. What could be done to get more parents to take part in programs 
like this? 



10, When you went to meetings or spoke to the teachers did you feel 
that they really understood your feelings and what you wanted for 
your child? 



11. Do you think that you and other parents are getting a chance to 
say what you want to say? 



12. Do you feel that the people running the program really wanted 
your help and ideas? 



13* * What could be done to make it easier for parents and Head Start 
people to get along with each other? 



14. Do you think that the parent program helped you to better under- 
stand your child? 



In what way? 



15* Do you feel that your way of looking at the problem of your child's 
education has changed in any way from your taking part in the program? 



How? 
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Parent Interview Pom cont. 



l6. Did you make friends with other parents through the par . 6 program? 



17, Do you feel that you know more about the community where you live 
and what services are available (such as medical, social services 
etc.) 



or how parents can get things done to bring about the changes they want? 



18. Would you like to see a program for parents run all year round? 



If so, what kind? 



19. What do you think of Head Start as a whole? Do you think it is 
doing something good for you and your child? What? 
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20. What changes would you suggest for future programs being planned? 
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TABLE C-l 

INTERCORRELATION OF THE MEASURES 





IT7 


ITS 


TE4 


TE2-2 


TE2-3A 


TE2-3B 


bs6.i 


bs6.2 _ " 


IT7 Mean Morphemes 


XXX 


.73 


.37 


.25 


.30 


.25 


.10 


.20 


IT 8 Story Quality 




XXX 


.48 


• 31 


.37 


.33 


-.12 


-.17 


TE4 Comm. Wants 






XXX 


.56 


.50 


• 57 


.30 


.02 


TE2-2 Concept. Lang. 








XXX 


.68 


.69 


.06 


.16 


TE2-3A Verb. Contacts 










XXX 


.87 


-.02 


-.08 


TE2-3B Fluency 












XXX 


.13 


.01 


BS6.1 Verb, to T. 














XXX 


.35 


BS6.2 Verb to C. 
















XXX 



IT1 Point of View 
IT6 Numer. Corres, 
BS U Cog. Behavior 



IT2F Idea. Fluency Freq. 

IT20 Idea. Fluency Orig. 

IT2NC Idea. Fluency Non Con. 
IT3F Unusual Uses Freq. 

IT30 Unusual Uses Orig. 

IT3CC Unusual Use. Cat. Chng, 
TE18 Invest. Unfam. 

TE2-5 Decis. Making 
TE1 Cont. in Activity 
TE2 Sustain. Interest 
TE3 Perform. Task 
TE13 Depend, on Adults 
TEl4 Accept Limits 
TE15 Effect. Trans. 

TE16 Chang. Routine 
TE19 Seeking Help 
TE2-7 Depend. Adults 
TE2-4 Sex Ident. 

IT5 Impulse Control 
ITU Attention Span 
BS1A Attent . to T. 

BS1BC Inten. Indiv.work 
BS3B Main. Achieve. 

BS6.1A Response to T. 

BS6.1 Seek Supp. Total 
BS6 . 1 Seek Recog. 

BS6.1 Respon. to T(B&C) 

BS2A High Affect 
BS^A Expansive 



IT = Individual test number 
BS = Behavior Sample Item number 
TE = Teacher Evaluation Item number 



BS6.2 Int. with Other C, 

BS6.2AB Approach 

BS6.2A Friendly 

BS 6.2 Sharing 

BS 6.2 Dominative 

BS 6.2 Competitive 

TE5 Borrowing 

TE6 Sharing 

TE7 Playing 

TE8 Initiating 

TE9 Taking Turns 

TE10 Disruptive 

TE11 Dominance 

BS1F Social Work 

BS3C Social Motive 
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TABLE C-l Continued 





Cognitive 






Creativity 








ITl 


IT6 


bs4 


IT2F 


IT20 


IT2NC 


IT3F 


IT30 


IT3CC 


IT7 


.19 


.38 


.12 


.30 


.24 


.22 


.25 


.51 


.29 


IT8 


.04 


.11 


-.08 


.45 


.46 


.39 


.26 


.39 


.14 


te4 


-.25 


.09 


-08* 


, .,45 


.45 


.42 


.43 


.19 


.35 


TE2-2 


-.11 


-.21 


-.23 


.31 


.25 


.16 


.06 


-.09 


-.01 


TE2-3A 


-.20 


-.09 


-.,27 


.32 


.31 


.15 


.19 


.01 


.25 


TE2-3B 


-.24 


-.04 


-.27 


.37 


.33 


.21 


.20 


.03 


.19 


bs6.i 


-.02 


.01 


-.26 


-.07 


.09 


-.16 


.01 


.01 


.10 


BS6.2 


-.1.6 


.00 


-.11 


-.31 


**81 


-.30 


-.29 


-.17 


-.27 


ITl 


XXX 


CT\ 

C\J 

• 

1 


.10 


-.09 




-.13 


-.01 


.16 


.13 


IT6 




XXX 


.08 


.03 


-.09 


-.22 


-.08 


.01 


.18 


bs4 






XXX 


-.16 


-.16 


-.17 


-.21 


-.11 


-.06 


IT2F 








XXX 


" M ' 


.67 


.67 


.36 


.39 


IT20 










XXX 


.67 


.54 


.29 


.34 


IT2NC 












XXX 


• 53 


.23 


.20 


IT3F 














XXX 


.69 


.69 


IT30 
















XXX 


.58 


IT3CC 


















XXX 



TE2-5 

TE1 

TE2 

TE3 

TE13 

tei4 

TE15 

tei6 

TE19 

TE2-7 

TE2-4 

IT5 

IT4 

BSIA 

BS1BC 

BS3B 

bs6.ia 

bs6.i 

bs6.i 

bs6.i 

BS2A 

BS5A 

BS6.2 

BS6.2AB 

BS6.2A 

BS6.2 

BS6.2 

BS6.2 

TE5 

TE6 

TE7 

TE8 

TE9 

TE10 

TE11 

BS1F 

BS3C 
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TABLE C-l Continued 



Non-Intellective 




IT5 


IT4 


BS1A 


BS1BC 


BS3B 


BS6.1A 


BS6.1 


BS6.1 


BS6.1 


BS2A BS5A 


IT7 


.14 


.26 


.22 


,04 


.14 


.15 


o> 

0 

• 


.13 


-.23 


.13 


.11 


ITcj 


.18 


.33 


.29 


-.14 


-.08 


.11 


.02 


.19 


-.07 


-.08 


.03 


te4 


.31 


.27 


.35 


-.46 


-.10 


.11 


.09 


.33 


.04 


-.18 


.06 


TE2-2 


.28 


.13 


.12 


-.29 


-.12 


-.10 


-.03 


.14 


.12 


-.09 


-.12 


TE2-3A 


.19 


.03 


.00 


-.16 


-.17 


-.12 


.03 


.07 


-.06 


.24 


.07 


TE2-3B 


.19 


.11 


.03 


-.31 


-.19 


-.12 


-.10 


.04 


.03 


-.23 


.00 


BS6„1 


-.12 


-.06 


.36 


-.37 


-.06 


.25 


.22 


.49 


-.04 


-.08 


.01 


BS6.2 


-.06 


-.23 


-31. 




-19 


-.29 


-.17 


-.06 


-.27 


.21 


.40 


IT1 


-.10 


.12 


M 


.12 


.15 


.02 


.04 


.12 


.17 


.04 


-.10 


it6 


.34 


-.06 


.13 


-.11 


-.21 


.08 


.18 


.10 


-.08 


.17 


.16 


bs4 


-.09 


_^03_ 


.19 


.37 


.61 


.07 


.01 


.14 


-.10 


-.13 


.06 


IT2F 


.48 


.34 


.23 


-.17 


.01 


.00 


-.13 


-.14 


-.13 


-M 


-.45 


IT20 


.37 


.29 


.13 


-.09 


.04 


.02 


-.16 


-.13 


-.10 


-.26 


-.36 


IT2NC 


.34 


.46 


.29 


-.21 


-.05 


-.09 


-.20 


-.16 ’ 


.00 


-.27 


-.35 


IT3F 


.36 


.30 


.29 


-.25 


-.11 


-.23 


-.09 


-.10 


-.15 


-.47 


-.48 


IT30 


.10 


.25 


.08 


-.01 


-.01 


.01 


-.19 


-.06 


-.36 


-.15 


-.37 


IT3CC 


.09 


^36 


.24 


-.02 


-.08 


-.15 


-.11 


.03 


-.23 


-•32 


-.27 


TE18 


.14 


726 


.W 


-.38 


.01 


.12 


.18 


.£o 


.02 


-.09 


.00 


TE2-5 


.40 


.04 


.00 


-.01 


-.12 


-.30 


-.21 


.05 


.34 


-.41 


.07 


TE1 


.46 


.22 


.14 


-„05 


.11 


-.20 


-.05 


-.03 


.15 


-.27 


-.12 


TE2 


.37 


.22 


.16 


-.24 


.11 


-.21 


-.i4 


-.24 


-.20 


-.10 


-.08 


TE3 


.53 


.18 


.15 


-.02 


.05 


-.11 


- . 16/ 


-.02 


.15 


-.21 


.02 


TE13 


.51 


.19 


.06 


-.11 


-.05 


-.34 


-.12 


.03 


-.09 


-.39 


-.14 


TE14 


.42 


.06 


-.08 


.14 


.15 


-.44 


-.43 


-.24 


.12 


-.40 


.03 


TE15 


.45 


.15 


.06 


-.23 


-.18 


-.36 


-.04 


-.02 


.11 


-.13 


-.04 


TE16 


.19 


.25 


.27 


-.08 


.09 


,05 


.10 


.02 


.18 


-’39 


-.36 


TE19 


.44 


• 34 


.11 


-.20 


-.11 


-.13 


-.18 


.05 


.08 


-.15 


.01 


TE2-7 


• 54 


.04 


.11 


-.15 


-.30 


-.35 


.08 


.02 


-.35 


-.19 


-.29 


TE2-4 


.07 


.22 


.30 


-.43 


-.12 


.09 


-.01 


.06 


.20 


-.18 


.11 


IT5 


XXX 


.13 


.17 


-.12 


-.01 


.01 


.05 


-.03 


-.05 


-.26 


-.22 


IT4 




XXX 


.25 


-.21 


-.12 


-.17 


- .06 


-.12 


-.14 


-.11 


-.27 


BS1A 






XXX 


-.46 


-.06 


.41 


.52 


.54 


.14 


.04 


- .06 


BS1BC 








YYY 

iUUV 


• 53 


-.06 


-.31 


-.26 


.02 


-.03 


-.13 


BS3B 










XXX 


.22 


.00 


.01 


.05 


-.04 


-.17 


BS6.1A 












XXX 


.54 


• 59 


.16 


.38 


.02 


BS6.1 














XXX 


.75 


.32 


.41 


.25 


BS6.1 
















XXX 


.40 


.22 


.30 


BS6.1 


















XXX 


.11 


.28 


BS2A 




















XXX 


.49 


BS5A 






















XXX 



BS6.2AB 

BS6.2A 

BS6.2 

BS6.2 

BS6.2 

TE5 

te6 

TE7 

TE8 

TE9 

TE10 

TE11 

BS1F 

BS3C 
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TABLE C-l Continued 



Social Competency 




BS 6.2 


BS 6 . 2 AB 


BS 6 . 2 A 


BS 6.2 


BS 6.2 


BS 6.2 


TE 5 


te 6 


TE 7 


te 8 


IT 7 


-.13 


.00 


.00 


.18 


1 

• 

O 

VJ 1 


-.27 


.03 


.02 


.34 


.19 


IT 8 


-.07 


-.05 


-.09 


.05 


-.02 


-.05 


• 31 


.12 


• 33 


.47 


te 4 


.07 


.02 


-.07 


-.17 


-.16 


.14 


.55 


.33 


.45 


.66 


TE 2-2 


.24 


-.08 


-.07 


-.24 


-.01 


-.06 


.41 


.27 


.12 


.90 


T 32 - 3 A 


.22 


-.08 


.07 


-.09 


.14 


-.18 


.26 


.37 


.26 


,48 


TE 2 - 3 B 


.29 


.03 


.10 


-.13 


.00 


-.02 


.31 


.25 


.27 


.43 


BS 6.1 


.04 


.22 


-.03 


-.07 


-.07 


-.47 


-.03 


-.04 


- .06 


.01 


BS 6.2 


.65 


.88 


.66 


.22 


.09 


-.56 


-.14 


-.18 


-.02 


.07 


IT 1 


-.24 


-.33 


-.22 


-.24 


-.09 


-.10 


-.20 


-.17 


-.12 


-.11 


IT 6 


-.06 


.15 


.01 


.09 


.22 


-.15 


-.07 


-.03 


-.02 


.08 


bs 4 


-25 


-.13 


-23 


.08 


.10 


-.12 


-.01 


-.02 


.10 


-.12 


IT 2 F 


-.22 


-.23 


-.14 


-.05 


-.07 


-.22 


.52 


.46 


.12 


.40 


IT 20 


-.17 


-.16 


-.02 


.09 


-.01 


-.22 


.49 


.55 


.16 


.41 


IT 2 NC 


-.15 


-.26 


-.20 


-.08 


-.07 


-.15 


.52 


.39 


.38 


.36 


IT 3 F 


-.20 


-.38 


-.37 


-.33 


-.03 


-.09 


.25 


.21 


.16 


.16 


IT 30 


-.15 


-.16 


-.20 


-.26 


-.16 


-.05 


.14 


.14 


.08 


-.17 


IT 3 CC 


-.27 


- 3 P 


-.23 


-.05 


-.06 


-.26 


.14 


.17 


• 3 ? 


.02 


TE 18 


.05 


,.01 


.11 


-.11 


.15 


.13 


.58 


.38 


.31 


.71 


TE 2-5 


.01 


-.28 


-.24 


-.24 


-.08 


-.08 


.56 


.31 


.22 


.24 


TE 1 


-.17 


.19 


-.09 


-.02 


.10 


-.26 


.54 


.34 


.32 


.40 


TE 2 


.11 


.10 


.10 


.05 


.05 


-.05 


.54 


. 56 ' 


-.19 


.37 


TE 3 


-.07 


-.14 


-.14 


.20 


.16 


-.09 


. 62 - 


.52 


.45 


.44 


TE 13 


.08 


-.11 


-.19 


.15 


.00 


-.06 


.58 


.47 


.38 


.39 


TE 14 


.06 


-.06 


-.02 


.06 


.08 


■ -.04 


.65 


.37 


.29 


.19 


TE 15 


.13 


-.02 


-.06 


.12 


.33 


-.02 


.62 


.48 


.10 


.55 


TE 16 


-.37 


-.41 


-.44 


-.29 


.06 


-.09 


.50 


.21 


-.08 


.30 


TE 19 


.07 


.01 


-.08 


.01 


.33 


.05 


.69 


.47 


.28 


.60 


TE 2-7 


-.04 


-.23 


-.17 


-.17 


.10 


-.18 


.48 


.36 


.19 


.32 


TE 2-4 


.09 


• 32 


.18 


.12 


.01 


.21 


.37 


.19 


-.03 


.41 


IT 5 


-.12 


-.15 


-.10 


-.02 


-.12 


-.14 


.40 


.49 


.24 


.33 


It 4 


-.21 


-.19 


-.29 


-.01 


-.16 


-.19 


.28 


.02 


.11 


.31 


BS 1 A 


.49 


-.33 


-.33 


-.20 


.01 


-.17 


.23 


.23 


.22 


.34 


BS 1 BC 


-.33 


-.28 


-.18 


.25 


.02 


-.18 


-.20 


.01 


-.13 


-.50 


BS 3 B 


-.29 


-.21 


-.15 


-.07 


-.05 


-.03 


.01 


.03 


-el5 


-.07 


BS 6 . 1 A 


-.37 


-.02 


.14 


.01 


-.26 


-.29 


-.22 


.09 


.15 


.08 


BS 6.1 


-.38 


-.16 


-.12 


-.15 


-.09 


-.22 


-. 2 ? 


.01 


-.09 


.31 


BS 6.1 


-.26 


-.13 


-.19 


-.24 


-.13 


-.01 


-.07 


.04 


.21 


.30 


BS 6.1 


-.26 


-.36 


-.38 


-.31 


-.15 


.05 


.13 


-.17 


.09 


.13 


BS 2 A 


-.07 


.28 


.37 


.11 


.11 


-.18 


-.42 


-.17 


-.10 


-.06 


BS 5 A 


_ *36 


.38 


. . 30 ____ 


.07 


.09 


.14 


-.06 


-.06 


-.14 


.21 


BS 6.2 


XXX 


.58 


.45 


.05 


.09 


.48 


.02 


-.08 


.11 


.20 


BS 6 . 2 AB 




XXX 


.83 


.43 


.09 


.40 


-.02 


-.10 


-.08 


.05 


BS 6 . 2 A 






XXX 


.46 


.11 


-.03 


-.07 


-.07 


-.02 


.04 


BS 6.2 








XXX 


.10 


.01 


.08 


.08 


.18 


.00 


BS 6.2 










XXX 


-.10 


-.05 


.01 


.01 


.10 


BS 6.2 












XXX 


.13 


-.24 


-.11 


.00 


TE 5 














XXX 


.54 


.21 


.55 


te 6 
















XXX 


.16 


.42 


TE 7 


















XXX 


.36 



TE 8 XXX 

TE 9 

TE 10 

TE 11 

BS 1 F 

BS 3 C 
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TABLE C-l Continued 



Social Competency 





TE9 


TE10 


TE11 


BS1F 


BS3( 


IT7 


-.03 


.21 


.3*+ 


-.25 


-.05 


IT8 


.19 


.25 


.27 


-.31 


-.08 


te4 


.37 


.22 


.30 


-.01 


.30 


TE2-2 


.50 


.07 


.57 


-.08 


.17 


TE2-3A 


.41 


.25 


.49 


-.03 


.20 


TE2-3B 


.42 


.31 


.50 


.04 


.46 


BS6.1 


-.14 


-.21 


-.04 


.28 


.22 


BS6.2 


-.27 


-.23 


-.20 


.84 


.42 


IT1 


-.15 


-.10 


"-T16 ' 


-.39 


-.21 


it6 


-.08 


-.04 


.17 


.03 


.03 


bs4 


:0j 


.11 


-.18 


-.14 


-.25 



IT2F 


• 37 


.51 


OB 


-.30 


.05 


IT20 


.34 


.42 


.- 1 3 


-.20 


-.09 


IT2NC 


• 38 


.39 


-.01 


-.38 


-.05 


IT3F 


.14 


.42 


.29 


-.32 


.15 


IT30 


-.28 


.26 


.31 


-.25 


-.10 


IT3CC 


.12 


.44 


.06 


-32 


-.04 



teIB 


J2 


.12 


.23 


-.08 


^21 r 


TE2-5 


.63 


.44 


.27 


-.15 


.10 


TE1 


.47 


.51 


.36 


-.22 


-.03 


TE2 


• 50 


.37 


.4o 


.05 


-.11 


TE3 


.44 


.44 


.64 


-.11 


-.04 


TE13 


.60 


.53 


.18 


-.02 


.28 


TE14 


.71 


.69 


.23 


-.05 


.07 


TE15 


.58 


.39 


.28 


.09 


.15 


TE16 


.30 


.36 


.31 


-.33 


-.06 


TE19 


.60 


.44 


.33 


-.03 


.10 


TE2-7 


.48 


.38 


.39 


-.10 


.03 


TE2-4 


.05 


.12 


-.23 


.09 


.30 


IT5 


.32 


.21 


-.03 


-.09 


.05 


IT4 


.24 


.28 


.09 


-.41 


.08 


BS1A 


.03 


-.05 


-.09 


-.46 


-.12 


BS1BC 


.08 


.12 


-.09 


-.18 


-.54 


BS3B 


.02 


-.03 


-.09 


-.08 


-.37 


BS6.1A 


-.43 


-.57 


-.35 


-.10 


-.18 


BS6.1 


-.34 


-.54 


-.09 


.01 


-.14 


BS6.1 


-.23 


-.46 


-.16 


.02 


.02 


BS6.1 


.12 


-.26 


-.08 


-.11 


-.02 


BS2A 


03 

• 

1 


-.59 


.00 


.27 


-.32 


BS5A 


-.04 


-.24 


_^03 




.00 



bs672 


.o8 _ 


-.03 


.16 


.57 


.58 


BS6.2AB 


-.20 


-.05 


-.15 


.79 


.32 


BS6.2A 


-.23 


-.07 


-.19 


.61 


.13 


BS6.2 


.16 


.27 


-.41 


.23 


-.16 


BS6.2 


-.05 


.11 


.21 


.10 


-.22 


BS6 . 2 


.08 


.00 


.01 


.51 


.39 


TE5 


.79 


.58 


.04 


-.09 


.06 


te6 


.56 


.37 


-.05 


-.02 


-.23 


TE7 


.24 


.19 


-.23 


-.21 


.24 


TE8 


.41 


.12 


.16 


.02 


.23 


TE9 


XXX 


.63 


.14 


-.18 


.05 


TE10 




XXX 


.16 


-.17 


.05 


TE11 






XXX 


-.04 


.10 


BS1F 








XXX 


.26 


BS3C 










XXX 
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O 

ERIC 












TABLE C-2 

REDWOOD CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teacher’s Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week Final Week 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 




1. Continuing in activities 


23 


12 


26 


15 


24 


11 


15 


l8 


24 


32 




2. Sustained interest 


28 


18 


21 


33 


- 


2 


11 


17 


28 


42 




3 . Performing tasks 


34 


23 


18 


25 


- 


19 


21 


22 


39 


- 




4. Communicating wants 


14 


35 


15 


36 


- 


4 


24 


24 


48 


- 




5 . Borrowing 


34 


26 


20 


20 


- 


1 


16 


20 


63 


- 




6. Sharing 


12 


25 


36 


27 


- 


3 


18 


43 


14 


20 




7* Playing with others 


7 


26 


45 


22 


- 


0 


13 


41 


39 


7 




8. Initiating involvement 


17 


15 


27 


20 


11 


6 


14 


30 


19 


31 




9. Taking turns 


37 


14 


18 


31 


- 


1 


25 


12 


18 


44 




10. Disrupting others 


13 


25 


28 


34 


m. 


4 


15 


29 


52 


- 




11. Dominance by others 


17 


22 


35 


26 


- 


13 


21 


27 


39 






12. Reaction to frustration 


22 


29 


24 


25 


- 


21 


17 


19 


63 


- 




13. Dependence on adults 


18 


30 


27 


25 


- 


10 


27 


19 


44 


- 




14. Accepting limits 


27 


31 


18 


24 


m* 


4 


17 


25 


54 


- 




15. Effecting transitions 


37 


28 


26 


19 


- 


13 


19 


28 


40 


- 




16. Changing routine 


5 


19 


28 


48 


- 


1 


6 


22 


71 


- 




17* Response to unfamiliar adults 


27 


18 


34 


11 




10 


25 


32 


33 


- 




18. Unfamiliar situation 


22 


33 


26 


19 


- 


9 


23 


28 


40 


- 




19. Seeks help 


32 


19 


27 


22 


- 


11 


11 


29 


49 






1A. Motor activity 


10 


11 


23 


36 


20 


06 


12 


23 


32 


27 


1A 


IB. 


08 


23 


23 


27 


19 


10 


18 


29 


14 


29 


IB 


2. Conceptual language 


21 


27 


15 


22 


15 


09 


20 


23 


20 


28 


2 


3. Verbal contacts 


18 


29 


20 


15 


18 


08 


17 


32 


20 


23 


3 


4. Sex differentiation 


02 


02 


21 


13 


62 


- 


04 


10 


21 


65 


4 


5. Decision making 


14 


24 


21 


22 


19 


03 


19 


24 


34 


20 


5 


6. Coping 


15 


30 


25 


18 


12 


08 


15 


30 


28 


19 


6 


7. Dependence on adults 


18 


24 


21 


22 


15 


07 


19 


26 


30 


18 


7 



C - 7 



m 



mmmmm 




) 



l 

! 



mm 



TABLE C-3 



mm 



SAN MATEO CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teacher’s Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week 



Final Week 





A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 




1. Continuing in activities 


15 


07 


22 


o4 


52 


17 


03 


13 


22 


35 


1 


2. Sustained interest 


12 


15 


19 


54 


mm 


06 


06 


23 


23 


42 


2 


3 . Performing tasks 


23 


23 


12 


42 


- 


17 


30 


13 


40 


- 


3 


4. Communicating wants 


28 


12 


12 


48 


- 


10 


25 


10 


55 


- 


4 


5 . Borrowing 


36 


40 


04 


20 


- 


26 


35 


23 


01 


13 


5 


6 . Sharing 


0 


44 


52 


04 


mm 


15 


23 


52 


10 


- 


6 


7. Playing with others 


04 


24 


40 


32 


- 


0 


19 


19 


62 


- 


7 


8. Initiating involvement 


08 


0 


64 


28 


0 


16 


16 


29 


13 


26 


8 


9. Taking turns 


20 


12 


20 


48 


- 


13 


29 


06 


16 


36 


9 


10. Disrupting others 


08 


08 


18 


65 


- 


06 


09 


35 


50 


- 


10 


11. Dominance by others 


27 


19 


31 


23 


- 


16 


06 


40 


38 


- 


11 


12. Reaction to frustration 


09 


25 


33 


33 


- 


32 


19 


10 


39 


- 


12 


13* Dependence on adults 


17 


08 


17 


58 


- 


11 


19 


19 


51 


- 


13 


14. Accepting limits 


12 


32 


16 


44 


- 


10 


29 


22 


39 


mm 


l4 


15. Effecting transitions 


19 


15 


39 


27 


- 


18 


09 


30 


43 


- 


15 


l6. Changing routine 


09 


13 


13 


65 


- 


10 


0 


21 


69 


- 


16 


17. Response to unfamiliar adults 


26 


26 


26 


22 


- 


19 


23 


35 


23 


- 


17 


l8. Unfamiliar situation 


32 


32 


20 


16 


- 


33 


19 


19 


29 


mm 


18 


19. Seeks help 


42 


08 


46 


04 


- 


23 


23 


42 


12 


- 


19 



1A. 


Motor activity 


19 


35 


15 


19 


12 


0 


10 


16 


26 


48 1A 


IB 




22 


17 


28 


22 


06 


13 


16 


33 


19 


19 IB : 


2. 


Conceptual language 


15 


50 


08 


19 


08 


16 


13 


23 


16 


32 


2 1 


3. 


Verbal contacts 


38 


17 


14 


17 


14 


07 


19 


29 


26 


19 


3 i 


4. 


Sex differentiation 


07 


39 


11 


11 


32 


0 


03 


10 


22 


65 


4 


5. 


Decision making 


23 


08 


46 


08 


15 


10 


13 


13 


33 


31 


5 


6. 


Coping 


33 


20 


33 


10 


0 


27 


10 


16 


31 


16 


6 ; 


7. 


Dependence on adults 


24 


08 


28 


20 


20 


07 


10 


22 


32 


29 


7 j 



I 



TABLE C-4 



SAN MATEO PARENTS* NURSERY SCHOOL 

Teacher's Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week Final Week 







A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1. 


Continuing in activities 


23 


23 


18 


18 


18 


0 


03 


33 


22 


42 


2. 


Sustained interest 


29 


17 


25 


29 


- 


0 


06 


03 


31 


60 


3. 


Performing tasks 


28 


32 


21 


19 


- 


10 


12 


43 


35 


- 


4. 


Communicating wants 


30 


24 


30 


l6 


- 


09 


22 


37 


32 


- 


5. 


Borrowing 


18 


55 


27 


0 


- 


0 


06 


35 


53 


06 


6. 


Sharing 


0 


24 


62 


14 


- 


0 


0 


39 


6l 


- 


7. 


Playing with others 


04 


25 


46 


25 


- 


0 


03 


47 


50 


am 


8. 


Initiating involvement 


07 


10 


53 


25 


05 


0 


0 


22 


47 


31 


9. 


Taking turns 


29 


25 


10 


36 


- 


0 


10 


66 


26 


58 


10. 


Disrupting others 


0 


25 


39 


36 


- 


0 


28 


25 


47 


- 


11. 


Dominance by others 


19 


37 


45 


09 


- 


03 


10 


42 


45 


- 


12. 


Reaction to frustration 


09 


23 


32 


36 


- 


23 


15 


20 


42 


- 


13. 


Dependence on adults 


11 


21 


45 


23 


- 


0 


10 


30 


60 


- 


14. 


Accepting limits 


11 


15 


52 


22 


- 


0 


23 


27 


50 


- 


15. 


Effecting transitions 


18 


13 


45 


24 


- 


10 


0 


28 


62 


- 


16. 


Changing routine 


06 


60 


26 


08 


- 


02 


13 


23 


62 


- 


17. 


Response to unfamiliar adults 


29 


21 


39 


11 


- 


02 


07 


63 


28 


- 


18, 


Unfamiliar situation 


17 


39 


19 


35 


- 


0 


15 


27 


58 


- 


19. 


Seeks help 


43 


23 


19 


15 


- 


11 


19 


35 


35 


- 



1A. 


Motor activity 


0 


20 


43 


33 


04 


0 


03 


39 


48 


10 


IB. 




03 


07 


57 


30 


03 


0 


02 


52 


23 


23 


2. 


Conceptual language 


0 


21 


53 


18 


08 


0 


14 


30 


36 


20 


3. 


Verbal contacts 


0 


27 


50 


13 


10 


0 


13 


40 


25 


22 


4. 


Sex differentiation 


0 


0 


48 


32 


20 


0 


03 


25 


47 


25 


5. 


Decision making 


06 


24 


39 


21 


10 


02 


10 


19 


53 


16 


6. 


Coping 


0 


23 


48 


29 


0 


0 


16 


16 


53 


15 


7. 


Dependence on adults 


06 


23 


37 


31 


03 


0 


10 


13 


42 


35 



c - 9 
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TABLE C-5 






ST» FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Teacher’s Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week Final Week 







A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


1 . 


Continuing in activities 


19 


23 


38 


15 


05 


12 


12 


38 


12 26 


2 . 


Sustained interest 


14 


30 


30 


26 


- 


04 


l 6 


16 


24 


40 


3. 


Performing tasks 


18 


45 


10 


27 


- 


09 


35 


13 


43 


- 


4. 


Communicating wants 


17 


24 


17 


42 


- 


0 


l6 


28 


56 


- 


5. 


Borrowing 


14 


39 


14 


33 


- 


19 


10 


33 


05 


33 


6. 


Sharing 


0 


l4 


36 


50 


- 


05 


n 


37 


47 


- 


7. 


Playing with others 


13 


23 


32 


32 


- 


0 


19 


62 


19 


- 


8. 


Initiating involvement 


36 


l6 


16 


12 


20 


0 


24 


42 


17 


17 


9. 


Taking turns 


24 


28 


0 


48 


- 


04 


l6 


20 


24 


36 


10. 


Disrupting others 


12 


17 


17 


54 


- 


0 


l4 


29 


57 


- 


11. 


Dominance ty others 


28 


32 


24 


16 


- 


32 


l8 


45 


05 


- 


.12. 


Reaction to frustration 


09 


36 


4l 


14 


- 


10 


43 


14 


33 


- 


13. 


Dependence on adults 


20 


4o 


20 


20 


- 


14 


21 


29 


36 


- 


l4. 


Accepting limits 


07 


28 


34 


31 


9m 


02 


25 


23 


50 


- 


15. 


Effecting transitions 


35 


12 


50 


03 


- 


08 


13 


50 


29 


- 


l6. 


Changing routine 


0 


24 


20 


56 


- 


0 


21 


38 


4i 


- 


17. 


Response to unfamiliar adults 


20 


42 


23 


15 


- 


20 


13 


54 


13 


- 


18 . 


Unfamiliar situation 


12 


19 


31 


38 


- 


13 


29 


20 


38 


- 


19. 


Seeks help 


52 


04 


24 


20 




20 


24 


36 


20 


- 



1A. 


Motor activity 


08 


16 


28 


20 


28 


08 


42 


08 


13 


29 


IB. 




•13 


13 


21 


25 


28 


04 


18 


4l 


14 


23 


2. 


Conceptual language 


31 


15 


19 


27 


08 


24 


24 


20 


24 


08 


3. 


Verbal contacts 


4o 


15 


15 


15 


15 


24 


16 


32 


12 


16 


4. 


Sex differentiation 


20 


16 


08 


0 


56 


12 


04 


12 


12 


60 


5. 


Decision making 


15 


27 


30 


13 


15 


16 


28 


20 


16 


20 


6. 


Coping 


16 


24 


28 


16 


16 


08 


24 


20 


32 


16 


7. 


Dependence on adults 


24 


32 


16 


16 


12 


16 


20 


20 


24 


20 



C 



10 



mm 
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TABLE C-6 

JEFFERSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teacher's Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week 



Final Week 



n 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


1. Continuing in activities 


12 


21 


35 


28 


o4 


l6 


13 


l8 


32 


21 


2 • Sustained interest 


09 


26 


37 


28 


- 


00 


0 


18 


32 


50 


3 « Performing tasks 


19 


28 


35 


15 


- 


05 


18 


34 


43 


- 


4. Communicating wants 


09 


09 


42 


40 


- 


03 


15 


21 


6l 


- 


5 • Borrowing 


16 


32 


40 


12 


mm 


08 


22 


19 


19 


32 


6. Sharing 


09 


16 


48 


27 




00 


11 


57 


30 


02 


7* Playing with others 


05 


07 


77 


11 


- 


00 


11 


68 


21 




8. Initiating involvement 


07 


05 


44 


28 


16 


06 


06 


26 


29 


33 


9* Taking turns 


31 


23 


10 


36 


- 


00 


35 


19 


13 


43 


10. Disrupting others 


05 


12 


28 


55 


- 


03 


24 


32 


4l 


- 


11. Dominance by others 


09 


19 


39 


33 


mm 


03 


16 


52 


29 


- 


12. Reaction to frustration 


14 


35 


28 


23 


- 


21 


15 


15 


49 


— 


13* Dependence on adults 


05 


28 


42 


25 


- 


00 


19 


56 


25 


_ 


l4. Accepting limits 


09 


23 


28 


40 


- 


03 


19 


30 


48 


- 


15 • Effecting transitions 


19 


05 


60 


16 


- 


16 


10 


55 


19 


- 


16. Changing routine 


05 


19 


21 


55 


- 


02 


07 


32 


59 


- 


17* Response to unfamiliar adults 


09 


19 


14 


68 


- 


03 


05 


52 


40 


- 


l8. Unfamiliar situation 


07 


30 


30 


33 


- 


08 


11 


50 


31 


- 


19. Seeks help 


19 


47 


26 


08 


- 


16 


22 


48 


14 


- 


1A. Motor activity 


0 


11 


26 


40 


23 


0 


0 


11 


54 


35 


IB. 


03 


10 


37 


47 


03 


0 


0 


11 


62 


27 


2. Conceptual language 


0 


06 


50 


38 


06 


0 


08 


19 


42 


31 


3 . Verbal contacts 


0 


32 


34 


26 


08 


0 


08 


26 


45 


21 


4 • Sex differentiation 


0 


0 


0 


05 


95 


0 


03 


0 


03 


94 


5. Decision making 


02 


19 


31 


36 


12 


0 


08 


32 


45 


15 


6. Coping 


0 


05 


42 


35 


18 


05 


14 


14 


49 


12 


7. Dependence on adults 


13 


18 


40 


23 


06 


03 


06 


32 


4l 


18 
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TABLE C-7 



SAN BRUNO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teacher's Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week 



Final Week 







A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


1. 


Continuing in activities 


o4 


o4 


26 


4o 


26 


o4 


0 


36 


21 


39 


2. 


Sustained interest 


04 


27 


31 


38 


- 


0 


03 


19 


4l 


37 


3. 


Performing tasks 


30 


18 


26 


26 


- 


19 


19 


35 


27 


- 


4. 


Communication wants 


0 


31 


38 


31 


- 


0 


07 


56 


37 


- 


5. 


Borrowing 


26 


17 


26 


31 


- 


04 


17 


24 


38 


17 


6. 


Sharing 


07 


30 


48 


15 


- 


0 


19 


58 


23 


- 


7. 


Playing with others 


0 


28 


60 


12 


- 


0 


23 


58 


19 


- 


8. 


Initiating involvement 


04 


32 


52 


12 


0 


0 


08 


54 


38 


0 


9. 


Taking turns 


08 


28 


24 


40 


- 


0 


18 


29 


17 


38 


10. 


Disrupting others 


08 


0 


36 


56 


- 


03 


15 


30 


52 


- 


11. 


Dominance by others 


08 


35 


42 


15 


- 


12 


33 


22 


33 


- 


12. 


Reaction to frustration 


15 


15 


35 


35 


- 


16 


19 


38 


27 


- 


13. 


Dependence on adults 


04 


36 


40 


20 


- 


0 


11 


59 


30 


- 


14. 


Accepting limits 


08 


32 


28 


32 


- 


08 


30 


27 


35 


- 


15. 


Effecting transitions 


16 


28 


44 


12 


- 


04 


50 


32 


14 


- 


16 . 


Changing routine 


07 


21 


31 


4l 


- 


08 


14 


32 


46 


- 


17. 


Response to unfamiliar adults 


08 


32 


40 


20 


- 


04 


24 


52 


20 


- 


18 . 


Unfamiliar situation 


17 


36 


22 


25 




0 


36 


52 


12 


- 


19. 


Seeks help 


05 


58 


29 


08 


- 


07 


29 


57 


07 


- 



1A. Motor activity 


04 


08 


27 


15 


46 


0 


04 


20 


20 


56 


IB. 


04 


04 


22 


35 


35 


0 


04 


16 


44 


36 


2 . Conceptual language 


0 


27 


18 


45 


10 


0 


12 


23 


42 


23 


3. Verbal contacts 


0 


33 


24 


29 


14 


0 


03 


30 


42 


19 


4. Sex differentiation 


0 


17 


05 


30 


48 


0 


07 


12 


19 


62 


5 . Decision making 


0 


26 


33 


22 


19 


0 


12 


30 


33 


25 


6. Coping 


14 


17 


21 


34 


14 


0 


12 


32 


52 


04 


7. Dependence on adults 


04 


19 


23 


42 


12 


0 


08 


20 


56 


16 
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TABLE C-8 

LAGUNA SALADA UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Teacher's Evaluation of the Child 



3rd Week Final Week 





A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


1. Continuing in activities 


30 


0 


20 


15 


35 


05 


- 


24 


38 


33 


2 . Sustained interest 


20 


20 


20 


4o 




- 


- 


22 


17 


61 


3 . Performing tasks 


26 


37 


0 


37 




14 


05 


38 


43 


- 


4 . Communication wants 


32 


24 


20 


24 




04 


33 


33 


29 


- 


5 . Borrowing 


21 


32 


15 


32 




19 


19 


19 


24 


19 


6. Sharing 


17 


17 


44 


22 




- 


03 


53 


42 


- 


7. Playing with others 


05 


42 


32 


21 




09 


18 


23 


50 


- 


8. Initiating involvement 


32 


18 


27 


09 


' 14 


10 


05 


50 


05 


30 


9. Taking turns 


26 


16 


05 


53 




- 


05 


11 


21 


63 


10. Disrupting others 


50 


06 


33 


11 




- 


16 


16 


68 


- 


11. Dominance by others 


18 


47 


12 


33 




37 


16 


37 


10 


- 


12. Reaction to frustration 


18 


47 


12 


33 




11 


16 


11 


62 


- 


13. Dependence on adults 


12 


32 


28 


28 




05 


05 


38 


52 


- 


14. Accepting limits 


05 


25 


30 


40 




- 


13 


19 


68 


- 


15 . Effecting transitions 


21 


11 


21 


47 




05 


10 


30 


55 


- 


16. Changing routine 


10 


10 


25 


55 




o4 


- 


16 


80 


- 


17. Response to unfamiliar adults 


32 


10 


42 


16 




20 


20 


35 


25 


- 


18 . Unfamiliar situation 


11 


17 


39 


33 




10 


15 


25 


50 




19. Seeks help 


30 


10 


30 


30 




05 


05 


70 


20 





1A. Motor activity 


05 


15 


35 


30 


15 


05 


05 


4o 


30 


20 


IB. 


0 


0 


65 


30 


05 


- 


- 


53 


42 


05 


2 . Conceptual language 


25 


15 


35 


15 


10 


10 


30 


25 


30 


05 


3 . Verbal contacts 


22 


22 


17 


28 


11 


10 


20 


45 


15 


10 


4. Sex differentiation 


05 


10 


30 


20 


35 


- 


- 


15 


35 


50 


5. Decision making 


0 


26 


32 


21 


21 


- 


- 


30 


50 


20 


6 . Coping 


05 


15 


40 


40 


0 


05 


10 


15 


50 


20 


7. Dependence on adults 


11 


16 


39 


32 


02 


05 


05 


25 


35 


30 
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TABLE C-9 

MEAN NUMBER OF MORPHEMES PER UTTERANCE 



PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd. 






1 




19 


4.46 


2.01 






2 




16 


4.32 


2.32 






3 




14 


6.91 


2.40 




VARIATION 




df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARES 


F 


Between 




2 


63.7 




31.8 


6.45 


Within 




46 


229.2 




4.98 




Total 




48 


292.8 




6.1 





TABLE C-10 
SOCIAL MOTIVE 



PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd. 


1 


19 


3.42 


1.5 


2 


15 


1.73 


1.27 


3 


l4 


3.36 


1.27 



VARIATION 


df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARES 


F 


Between 


2 


28.5 


14.2 


7.6 


Within 


45 


84.8 


1.88 




Total 


47 


113.3 


2.40 
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TABLE C-ll 
ROUTINE COMPLIANCE 



PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd. 


1 


19 


1.05 


1.23 


2 


15 


3.00 


1.85 


3 


14 


2.57 


1.55 



VARIATION 


df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


36.1 


18.1 


7.9 


Within 


45 


102.4 


2.28 




Total 


47 


138.5 


2.95 





TABLE C-12 
EXPANSIVE MOTILITY 



PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd. 


1 


19 


4.37 


2.08 


2 


15 


1.87 


1.88 


3 


14 


2.07 


1.77 



VARIATION 


df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


66.6 


33.3 


8.8 


Within 


45 


169.1 


3.76 




Total 


47 


235.7 


5.01 
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TABLE C-13 



SEEK SUPPORT - 


TOTAL 




PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd 


1 


19 


2.58 


1.80 


2 


15 


1.53 


1.13 


3 


14 


1.21 


0.97 



VARIATION 


df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


17.26 


8.63 


4.35 


Within 


45 


88.72 


1.97 




Total 


47 


105.98 


2.25 





TABLE C-14 
ACTIVE INTERCHANGE 

PROGRAM NO. ITEMS MEAN 


Sd 






1 




19 


1.95 


1.27 






2 




15 


0.87 


1.19 






3 




14 


1.71 


1.14 




VARIATION 




df 


SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARES 


F 


Between 




2 


10.38 




5.19 


3.56 


Within 




45 


65.54 




1.46 




Total 




47 


75.92 




1.62 
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TABLE C -15 

CONFIDENT VERBALIZATIONS TO TEACHER 



PROGRAM 


NO. ITEMS 


MEAN 


Sd 




1 




19 


1*95 


1.58 




2 




15 


0.60 


1.24 




3 




14 


1.14 


1.10 




VARIATION 


df 


s 

SUM OF SQUARES 


MEAN SQUARE 


F 


Between 


2 


15*66 




7.83 


4.35 


Within 


45 


82.26 




1.83 




Total 


47 


97*92 




2.08 
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